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Next Month— 

8 May Hill Arbuthnot is 
preparing a picture list of 
the best children’s books 


‘VETY) for 1937-38. Cuts from at 


basis 
F the 


R‘ 
hers 


) “Integrating 
| ality,” and Prudence Cut- 


least twelve books will be 
used with annotations and 
quotations which will give 
the “flavor’’ of the books. 
| These pictures will be help- 
i ful in suggesting content 
| for children’s summer read- 
} ing. 
® “Appreciation for the Art 
| of the Book”’ is the title of 


}a stimulating and helpful 


| article by Eloise Ramsey 
who gives some excellent 
suggestions for developing 


| appreciation of children’s 


| book illustrators along with 
‘some other important 


j things. 


® Samuel! A. Kirk, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College, 
has prepared an article on 
the Person- 


right, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Min- 
neapolis, an article on 
“Democratic Organization 
for Curriculum Construc- 


‘| tion.” 

{8 “What We Say and How 
) We Say It” is an article by 
if Marguerite Wilker Johnson 
4} which gives some excellent 
guidance tips valuable to 


every teacher. Her article 
will do much to make us 


i more critical of what we 


, Say and how we say it in 


& the schoolroom.—The Edi- 


tors. 
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Editorial Comment 


Guidance for Leadership 


Scroot people are beginning to talk knowingly about their 
newly-found programs of guidance. No school need be so obscure, so 
backward, as not to encourage a modicum of testing, counseling, voca- 
tional direction, or extra-curricular activity. All this is guidance. 

If guidance is to be the great educational watchword of the decade we 
shall find the most depleted, undernourished and stagnant school sys- 
tems making use of the term. Like godliness or patriotism, it can be 
made to serve all masters. For example, the great testing movement was 
originally put forth by educators as the final solution to many problems 
now subsumed under the general term ‘‘guidance.’’ And we well know 
that in the hands of discerning educators friendly to youth, the tests 
proved to be valuable tools. Frequently, however, they were a means of 
justifying archaic procedures. The most measured pupils were not the 
best guided; in some instances they were simply the most heckled. 

The perennial rallying point for all guidance is the child himself. It is 
in his nature and needs, as he grows from child to man, that we shall 
discover not only our best practices but a philosophy of education. A 
true democracy recognizes no higher values than those which arise out of 
human personality. The constant pressure for defeatism, for totalitarian- 
ism, for individual subservience, must be recognized as engineered by 
powerful persons and factions whose whole energies are utilized in the 
debasement and eventual destruction of everything that guidance ts trying 
to build up. 

This means that guidance should be rather realistic. It is easy to be en- 
thusiastic about the fine plans and programs in tests, records and evalua- 
tions; in health, occupations and mental hygiene; in parent and com- 
munity education. But all this is not enough. Any guidance which teaches 
children and youth to accept everything under all circumstances sets up 
its own dry rot. It is through appropriate and controlled maladjustment 
toward social and political evils that we may help young people in their 
dreams of a better world. 


Tis is the precise issue to be met by guidance for leadership. 
The leader himself, as a person, needs insight, strength and experience. 
He must be a well-forged instrument of thought and action. But if, with 
the help of the most subtle and complete program of guidance which 
the educators of today can provide, he achieves this, and forthwith de- 
votes himself to a selfish, plundering assault upon the material and human 
resources of the world, it would seem that we have done a poor job. 
Of course I am not referring simply to guidance for leadership on great 
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occasions or in great areas of responsibility. The choices which count will 
have to be made by almost every boy and girl upon leaving the sheltering 
school environment. Most of them do not even know that the choice 
is there. They go out to earn a living, doing their best to place their feet 
upon the well-known pathways. That these paths, for countless others, 
have led to futility, poverty, disease, crime and war does not enter their 
heads. Such matters are simply the bygones of school debates and com- 
positions. 


Tue DEMAND today in any complete program of guidance for 
leadership is that the pupils be guided toward something which may be 
of use in an ailing world. In subtle but potent ways the child will learn 
from adults whose philosophy of life is meaningful, resourceful and 
constructive. It is this integrating quality, permeating any scheme of 
guidance, which is really propitious for the discovery and training of 
leaders.—George D. Stoddard, Director, Child Welfare Research Station, 
University of lowa. 


_woo™~ 


Enter—the Child 


Cuances in education today are changes in emphasis rather than 
changes in scope,” says Dr. Stolz in his article in this issue of Childhood 
Education. The emphasis points to the child as the learner rather than to 
the subject matter to be learned. Consequently, we are becoming more 
concerned with guiding individuals than in attempting merely to educate 
the masses. 

With this change in emphasis from the things to be taught to the chil- 
dren who are to be taught, we are finding it necessary to study the chil- 
dren themselves. We find that their chief characteristic is their ability to 
grow; that growth does not take place evenly in all directions at the same 
time; that desirable growth takes place in an environment that is both 
natural and social; that growth takes place through sequences of varied 
experiences, and that there are many kinds of growth to be considered— 
physical, mental, emotional, social, and spiritual. 

The crying need of the hour is for interpretation of these various kinds 
of growth in terms that the teacher can use in her daily attempts to give 
guidance to individual children. Again, she needs help in learning how to 
observe her children. If we can, without losing our sensitivity to the 
human elements, become as objective in our study of children as we have 
been in our study of rats, monkeys and guinea pigs, perhaps we can 
make up to the oncoming generations some of the omissions of our 
present ‘educational system.” Queer, isn’t it, that we have studied so many 
other things first—curriculum, housing, administration, organization— 
and are just now getting around to the children.—F.M.M. 
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Guiding the Individual— 
A Doctor States Purposes and Requisites 


HERBERT R. STOLZ 


Tue description of any attempt to render 
schooling more satisfying and useful to the 
pupils concerned, must necessarily include 
a discussion of the purposes which give 
meaning to the program in action. More- 
over, for translation into another situation, 
a statement of purposes is really more use- 
ful than any enumeration of specific prac- 


' tices because these latter usually represent 


compromises between the accepted aims, on 


_ the one hand, and the particular array of 


local obstacles on the other. Therefore, in 
trying to give the reader a clear and useful 
icture of individual guidance in the Oak- 
land Public Schools a discussion of purposes, 
against the background of present trends in 
both theory and practice among these schools, 


| will be presented. 





This discussion will attempt (a) to point 
out some of the causes for the present wide- 
spread emphasis upon individual guidance 
in education, (b) to clarify the meaning of 
individual guidance, and (c) to suggest 
some of the arrangements through which 


| the guidance of an individual elementary 


school child can be made effective. The 
reader is urged to think about the material 
presented in relation to some particular ele- 
mentary school child whom he knows well, 
rather than to think of it in relation to child- 


| ren in general. 


i 





THE EMERGING ROLE OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL 
In order to present one’s idea of the 
emerging role of the elementary school it 


| Is necessary to scan the past, scrutinize the 


present, and guess at the future. Obviously 
no one can sum up succinctly and accurately 


( What is meant by individual guidance? Why \ 
is it receiving increasing attention? What are 
some of the requisites for useful guidance? 
W hat of the teacher as an important factor in 
guidance? 
Dr. Stolz, who is Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Oakland, Cali- 


fornia, answers these questions. 








\ 


the complete sequence and interplay of 
thought and practice which has made our 
American elementary schools what they are. 
Nor can anyone detect with certainty all of 
the important characteristics and tendencies 
which determine the present status and di- 
rection of elementary schooling. Neverthe- 
less, it seems possible to draw certain broad 
valid conclusions about changes in emphasis 
which have occurred since the little red 
schoolhouse days and to hazard an opinion 
concerning the significance of certain con- 
temporary trends. 

Please note the phrase, ‘changes in em- 
phasis.”” Of course there has been and con- 
tinues to be change in scope of elementary 
school practice, but actually this was and 
is less important than the changes in em- 
phasis or value placed upon one or other 
of the already existing aspects of school edu- 
cation. In our country, as in others, school 
procedures and curricula have included 
since the beginning some degree of attention 
to literacy, mental discipline, physical de- 
velopment, manners and morals, self-expres- 
sion, acquaintance with the cultural heritage, 
appreciation of beauty, preparation for mak- 
ing a living, and preparation for citizenship. 
But the relative value placed on each of 
these several goals has varied markedly. 
These variations of accent have been due to 
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changes in the social, economic, and religious 
structure of our culture, to increasing knowl- 
edge about the way in which human beings 
develop, to quantitative and qualitative 
changes in the composition of the school pop- 
ulation, and to the gradual shift of responsi- 
bility in education from home, church and 
other social institutions to the public school. 

Thus, for example, the content scope of 
John Alden, Jr’s., learning in a Massachu- 
setts rural school in the 17th century differed 
from that of Michael Radovitch in a 20th 
century Boston elementary school, but it 
differed much more profoundly in emphasis 
than it did in scope. One can be fairly sure, 
from their works, that the Puritan school 
board was interested in producing healthy 
children but it is difficult to imagine them 
placing health as the first objective of the 
elementary school. In theory they would 
have subscribed, probably, to nearly all of 
our modern goals, but self-expression, physi- 
cal health, and appreciation of beauty would 
not have ranked with mental discipline, 
literacy, and moral training. 

But we cannot linger for more backward 
glances—either amused or wistful. The 
thesis that heretofore the important changes 
in formal education have been changes in 
emphasis rather than in scope, can be tested 
more directly by the reader in terms of his 
own experiences as compared to that of his 
children. If he does this and if he is aware 
of what is going on in the forward-looking 
schools, he will, I think, recognize that at 
present there is emerging a new sort of em- 
phasis—an emphasis upon the integration 
of each child’s day-by-day experiences so that 
they will give him satisfactiori here and now, 
and give him courage and power for meet- 
ing a succession of tomorrows. It is also an 
emphasis upon understanding each child as 
he is and then using every means at the 
school’s disposal to guide his development 
in accordance with his peculiar combination 
of needs. 

What are some of these common needs 
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among children? What can the elementary 
school do about them? There are a few goals 
which seem characteristic of the trend in 
schooling today and which are particularly 


pertinent to the discussion of individual ' 


guidance. I believe we are going to arrange 
for each elementary school child the follow- 
ing kinds of experience: 


(1) Satisfying achievement in one of 
more areas of learning. 
Satisfying achievement in some 
form of self-expression. 

Satisfying experience in social rela- 

tions with his peers and with adults. | 
Satisfying experience in the inter- | 
pretation of his own role or place in | 
relation to the reality of individual 

differences and cultural conflicts. 


These goals are in terms of the process 
of learning. Attention is focussed upon con- 
tinuous progress rather than arriving. The | 
emotional reaction of the child while he is. 
learning is stressed as a primary requisite 
of sound education. To me this shift of em- 
phasis from ultimate accomplishments to 
the kinds of learning experience in which a 
child participates is, in itself, the most sig: 
nificant trend emerging in American school 
practice today. 

Each of the four goals outlined above is 
relevant for every child, but in attaining 
each we must use techniques of individual 
guidance. Consider the needs of the child 
you have in mind in relation to each aspect 
of development. What progress in learning 
has he made during the years preceding his 
entrance into school, and how does he feel! 
about his achievements? What kinds of self- 
expression does he choose and is he satisfied 
with them? What is his status as regards 
relations with other human beings? How fat | 
has he progressed in the integration of his 
own responses to a culture filled with diverse 
and often conflicting sanctions? 

From the moment when he drew his first 
gasping breath and exhaled it with a wail 
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of protest, this child has been caught be- 
tween the nether millstone of his peculiar 
biological inheritance and the upper mill- 
stone of the particular culture into which 
he was born. His pattern of development— 
his personality—at any given moment is the 
resultant of the interplay of these two kinds 
of pressure. When he enters the elementary 
school, some features of this pattern can be 
discerned easily, others, no less important, 
will become evident only through systematic 
search and wise interpretation. 


PREREQUISITES FOR USEFUL GUIDANCE 


The first requisite for useful individual 
guidance is the continuous appraisal of the 
pupil as a person. Obviously this can be done 
only through some sort of systematically di- 
rected cooperation among the people who 


_ know this child. Of these people the teacher 


holds the strategic place. Usually the ade- 
quacy of this continuous appraisal depends 
upon her initiative and management. But she 
cannot do it by herself in her spare time. 
She needs the support of her principal, the 
assistance of the school nurse and the co- 
operation of the parents. Occasionally she 
needs help from a physician or from an 
expert in psychological appraisal. Sometimes 
she seeks information from other sources 
in the school department, or in the com- 
munity. To correlate the information avail- 
able she must have time for personal con- 
ferences with parents and nurse and princi- 
pal. She must have time to carry out the 
minimum essentials of record keeping. Lest 
the reader conclude that such use of time 
exists only in the realm of wishful thinking, 
let me hasten to say that in the Oakland 
Public Schools there is a specific time provi- 
sion for individual guidance. Through this 
and through the arrangements made by 
sympathetic principals, a goodly number of 
our teachers do actually find time to carry 
on worthwhile continuous appraisal of the 
pupils in their classes. 


GUIDING THE INDIVIDUAL 
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Separating treatment from appraisal, the 
second important phase of individual guid- 
ance is the appropriate adjustment of the 
pupil and his school experiences. Actually, 
of course, appraisal and adaptation go hand 
in hand as integrated aspects of the guidance 
process. Here, again, effort is directed toward 
having the teacher play the most important 
role in carrying out appropriate treatment 
in the classroom and on the playground, 
and in securing from or through her princi- 
pal and the central office staff the special 
adaptations and services which are beyond 
her direct domain, but which this pupil needs. 

No adequate description of this central 
office department can be given within the 
scope of this article. It includes carefully 
coordinated facilities and personnel for ex- 
pert consultation and for treatment in a 
wide variety of special and supplementary 
classes within the school system. It assists 
in the coordination of efforts toward in- 
dividual guidance which involve not only 
the school personnel but organized parent 
groups and other social agencies in the com- 
munity. Its success, however, depends not 
so much upon its plan of organization as 
upon the intelligent and sympathetic sup- 
port which it receives from the superin- 
tendent and his staff, the wise devotion and 
teamwork of its members, and the cordial 
cooperation of the principals and teachers 
in the several schools. Taken all together this 
spells good morale—without which indi- 
vidual guidance is but an empty phrase. 

May I say in conclusion that not the least 
important outcome from the attempt to know 
and treat each child in terms of his status 
in the process of learning to live, is the 
satisfaction which comes to the teacher who 
tries to do it. This, of course, is nothing 
new; many of my readers have experienced 
it for years. Those teachers who attempt to put 
into practice the individual guidance em- 
phasis seem to grow in power and serenity 
beyond their fellows. 








The Exceptional Child 
As a Neglected Resource 


GOODWIN WATSON 


Some psychologists, psychiatrists, educa- 
tors, social workers, courts, and some of the 
general public tend to make use of diagnosis 
to explain and perhaps to justify the malad- 
justment of exceptional individuals. ‘Feeble- 
minded,” they pronounce, or ‘‘psychopathic,”’ 
or “delinquent,’’ or “handicapped,” as 
though, if these tags could be tied to the 
unfortunate person, he could thereafter be 
put into some sheltered fold, to be cared for 
as a social liability, with no expectation of 
any social contribution. 

The contrasting viewpoint is that of those 
more enlightened laymen and _ professional 
workers who regard almost every child as 
capable of doing something which will aid 
the general welfare. Perhaps it will take more 
skill and a longer time to teach him; per- 
haps he will never be so efficient as some 
others, but he can help, and can help in a 
very real way. Society would be definitely 
poorer without him. 

The two attitudes which we are comparing 
rest upon a difference in world view so funda- 
mental as to be almost religious in char- 
acter. On the one hand, human beings are 
seen through the appraising eye of an em- 
ployer in a competitive culture. His goal is 
to select the workers who can produce more 
efficiently than others. The relatively less 
competent are, for him, handicaps to be re- 
moved. He accepts the current view that there 
is not enough work to go around, anyhow, 
and that only the best should be employed. 
He may not, like Scrooge before Christmas, 


Eprrors’ Nore: A talk delivered at the discussion con 
ference on ‘The Exceptional Child at Home and at School’ 
held under the auspices of the Child Research Clinic of 
The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania, at the Van- 
derbilt Hotel, New York City, March 20, 1937 
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( Even “the least of these’ can contribute his \| 
share to society. “One valid test of our cul- 
ture is its ability to create an approved and 
rewarding place in which every child can 
serve his fellowmen.” 

Mr. Watson is Professor of Education, 


\ Teachers College, New York City. ) 








say of the poor, “Let them die, and so | 
duce the surplus population.’ He will be! 
more humanitarian, and provide relief to 
keep them alive. But as he sees the competi: 
tive struggle of modern society, only the fit 
and the favored get anywhere. The rest are! 
discards and failures. Psychology provide 
him with tools to determine more exactly} 
which people are assets and which liabilities. 

On the other hand, human beings may be 
viewed not as means to the most efficient 
possible production, but as uniquely valu 
able in themselves. Whereas our hypotheti- 
cal employer tests persons by their ability te 
succeed in his social system, the modern 
educator is more inclined to test the social 
system by its contribution to every human 
personality. Educators are reluctant to as 
sume that our contemporary culture is the 
best workable set-up, and that those who do 
not fit are discards. Rather we would star 
with human personalities as we find them 
and set ourselves the task of building the 
kind of order which is best fitted to human 
specifications. 

People who are relatively somewhat in 








ferior may yet, in an absolute sense, be very 
valuable resources. Suppose that you and | 
should find ourselves set down in a society] 
in which the average I. Q. was 300. We 
would rate as very inferior—undoubtedlj 
as feeble-minded. Yet we would properly 
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THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


resent the suggestion that we were good 
for nothing. Our abilities to work, to think, 
to sing, to read, to compute, to dance, and 
to love would not disappear or become 
valueless because others could perform more 
complex tasks and perform them more 
quickly. It is easy to imagine a range of 
abilities so great that existing differences are 
dwarfed into comparative insignificance. We 
human beings vary a little among ourselves, 
but in comparison with other living organ- 
isms we are in a class by ourselves and not 
so very different from one another after all. 

If the highest I. Q. in our society were 
of the level we now rate only 70, that so- 
ciety would still be far beyond any animal 
group in its achievements. It might con- 
ceivably be a happier and better adjusted 
society than the one of keen and complex 
minds which we have imagined to rate as 
I. Q. 300. The point is that there is no 
knowing that any of us have the “right” 
kind of physique or the “‘right’’ amount of 
intelligence. Doubtless we are all more 
gifted than most animals and all grossly 
inferior to the supermen we can imagine. 
If we had more fingers or eyes or cerebral 
cortex we might be better off or worse off. 
Probably we shall never be able to say. 

Our problem is rather to make as happy 
a society as possible out of the kind of 
people we happen to be. We have no justi- 
fication for setting up tasks of a certain level 
of difficulty and saying, “If you do these 
you are all right, if not, you fall below 
our minimum standards.” We are obligated, 
it seems to me, to shape a culture which uses 
the capacities of all our people, whatever 
their level. 


CAN EVERYONE CONTRIBUTE ? 

But, can everyone contribute? My answer 
is an unqualified “Yes.” We can conceive 
no society so perfect, run by people so 
talented, that you or I could not do some 
humble service to help make it better. On 
the other hand, if by some vast tragedy you 
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or I were left alone on this earth, can you 
not imagine the joy with which we would 
welcome the discovery of another living 
person? At any level above downright 
idiocy, and perhaps even there, a companion 
could furnish social response and innumer- 
able useful aids. With his help, however 
limited, we could definitely do more and 
live better than we could alone. 

I want to apply this same concept when- 
ever a child is added to the two billion in- 
habitants of the earth. Potentially, he is a 
valuable resource. Something he can learn 
to do will make life interesting for him and 
more satisfying to the rest of us. In this 
complex culture of ours there could be 
uncounted opportunities for personal happi- 
ness and for social usefulness, for excep- 
tional as well as typical persons. The blind, 
deaf, crippled, mute, ill and mentally re- 
tarded are not liabilities just because there 
are tasks beyond their powers. 

There are tasks which might well be done 
in this world which are beyond the powers 
of the best of us, but if we are sane, we 
do not therefore suppose that we can con- 
tribute nothing. A vicious residue of a so- 
ciety which has exaggerated the competitive 
pattern beyond all reason and goodness, is 
the notion that those who do not come out 
on top are failures. They need not be. They 
can contribute just as each of us does, in 
his own way and in accord with his abilities. 

In stating this general position I have 
delayed any mention of our increasing skill 
in improving the abilities of children. It is 
not that I regard our growing success in 
modifying the intellect, physique and per- 
sonality of children as unimportant. Quite 
the contrary. One of the joys of working at 
psychology and education today is the sense 
of expanding possibilities. We can bring 
about gains which a generation ago would 
have seemed hopelessly impossible. 

Some of you may remember a moving 
account which appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post some time ago, of the salvag- 
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ing of Larry. Struck down by infantile pa- 
ralysis at the age of five, Larry’s body was 
wasted and distorted. A courageous mother 
and father undertook first the endless hours 
of massage and carefully adjusted exercise. 
But more important than this training, was 
their decision not to baby or to shield the 
boy. He had to learn his own special tech- 
niques for dancing, running, playing the 
piano, making college teams and social ad- 
justments. His education was expensive 
financially and in emotional wear and tear 
upon loving parents who had to let him 
suffer more bumps than “normal’’ boys 
would have taken. But a scholarship, a 
varsity letter, entrance into a profession of 
service, and a wholesome emotional adjust- 
ment testified together to the possibility of 
a normal life for this terribly handicapped 
youngster. 

Freeman's recent studies on identical 
twins raised in very different environments, 
add to the hope and courage with which 
educators may work today. Given exactly 
the same heredity, one child may become 
bright and the other dull; one may be sensi- 
tive and the other imperturbable; one may 
be formed to a life of crime and the other 
to high moral and social ideals. Undoubtedly 
the stuff of the germ plasm varies, and 
children are more easily modified in some 
directions than in others, but each new and 
trustworthy study widens the range of what 
we may hope to achieve. We know now 
that literally millions of speech disorders 
need not be permanent, but could have been 
prevented and can still be corrected. We 
know that stimulation at the nursery school 
age can definitely increase the aptitude of 
a child for music or for art in other forms. 
We know that motor coordination, fearless- 
ness and self-possession flow from certain 
kinds of training. We have recently seen 
thousands of children who would once have 
been regarded as hopelessly poor readers, 
perhaps classified as innately wordblind, 
helped by proper remedial measure to attain 
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a normal level of reading ability. 


This is extremely encouraging. Even the 


handicaps which today resist our best ef- 
forts, may with the advance of science and 


the application of appropriate measures] 
earlier in the developmental process, before | 


the lines are so rigidly set, become amen- 
able to correction. And yet I think it is more 
important to return to our original thesis. 
Even if the crippled could never learn to 
walk, the deaf to hear, the blind to see, the 
restless to settle down, the dull to behave 
more intelligently or the incorrigible to sub- 
mit to discipline, each of these persons 
could and should be fitted in somewhere in 
the tapestry of our culture. Social demands 
must not be set inflexibly so that one either 


measures up or fails to do so. Our form | 


of society is a variable, too, and should be 
attuned to man’s frailties. We are none of 
us ready to meet certain conceivable standards 
of social usefulness, but under proper en- 
couragement we can contribute something. 
So can the exceptional child. 

We know, of course, that abilities vary 
widely in any one person. We shall not 
be much mistaken if we assume that the 
range of scores on 100 different tests ap- 
plied to a single individual will be as large 
as the range of scores if 100 different in- 
dividuals take the same test. This Negro 
boy who shows such limited vocabulary may 
have a tap dancing repertoire far surpass- 
ing the teacher’s. This little girl who cannot 
move from a wheel chair may be able to 
embroider very skillfully and artistically. We 
have heard children who could not help us 
with income tax blanks, stir us with the 
music of their band. Some boys who fail 
our examinations behave more intelligently 
than we would behind the wheel of a car 
or truck. Our society wants research upon 
cancer, but more commonly wants its floors 
scrubbed, its windows washed, its hair cut, 
its nails manicured, its clothes laundered and 
pressed, its dairy barns whitewashed, con- 
crete poured on its highways, flowers culti- 
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vated in its parks, and trees set out to 
reforest eroded hillsides. 

There has been an inexcusable snobbery 
about vocations. We have failed to honor 


' all forms of useful work. As a matter of 


fact, we might suffer more seriously in so- 
ciety today if all the so-called low-grade 
occupations were to go on a general sit-down 
strike than we would if all the statesmen, 
writers, ministers, doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, teachers and big business executives 
| were to go on a long vacation. I look for- 
| ward to a time when movies and newspapers 
will glorify the essential workers rather than, 
as so often appears, the prosperous parasites. 


WHAT EDUCATION CAN CONTRIBUTE 


One final word about education. The first 
effect of the scientific study of individual 
differences was to encourage a rejection of 
defective children. The deviates, whose mind 
or body or behavior failed to meet certain 
standards, were set aside. Confusion was 
widespread between frequency and normal- 
ity. Even today the most common score is 
sometimes called the ‘‘norm,’’ as though it 
were a standard desirable to attain. 

Our school curriculum was not adapted 
even to the type of child most frequently 
coming to school. For a large number of 
deviates the regimented school was intoler- 
able. A substantial proportion of childhood 
misery, anti-social resentment, truancy and 
delinquency has been the product of a school 
which mistakenly tried to impose its verbal 
| academic standards as criteria of human ex- 
cellence. 
| If we come around now to the other posi- 
| tion and begin to regard each child as a 


— 





' | potentially valuable contributor to society, 


we become enthusiastic about a very dif- 
ferent school. The progressive school is ex- 
ploring its pupils to find their possible abili- 
}ties in many different directions. It expects 
each to serve in his own way. It provides op- 
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portunity for each to learn the real funda- 
mentals: health, food, clothing, work, play, 
communication and cooperation, but does 
not try to get each to learn at the same rate, 
or on any uniform level of complexity and 
differentiation. The best schools of today 
recognize that the demand for conformity 
does not utilize the highest capacities of any 
child. The exceptional or maladjusted child 
may make an extremely important creative 
contribution, because his very maladjustment 
creates an impulse toward changing affairs. 
A neurotic situation in the culture usually 
precedes and accounts for the neurotic in- 
dividual. Hence one of the best indications 
of the need for social change is the socially 
discarded individual. Every deviate, how- 
ever talented or handicapped or both, con- 
stitutes to the school and to society this chal- 
lenge: ‘‘How could we have made better use 
of his potentialities?” 

Failure in the educational system and in 
the social order to discover and to use the 
best possibilities of unusual individuals is 
one of the major sources of waste in the 
world today. I know of no way to calcu- 
late in dollars what we all lose because there 
are at least ten million persons in our so- 
ciety who are treated as though the differ- 
ence between their pattern of abilities and 
the common run signifies that they are in- 
nately incompetent, good-for-nothing and 
social liabilities. The social loss may not be 
as great as that which results from failure 
to provide exceptional opportunities for the 
highly talented, but either loss is regrettable, 
and preventable. Our society has not yet 
placed an adequate value upon its human re- 
sources. A child is not merely raw material to 
be fitted as well as the next one into existing 
social institutions. Man was not made for the 
Sabbath. One valid test of our culture is its 
ability to create an approved and rewarding 
place in which every child may serve his fel- 
lowmen. 





Emotional Needs of Children 


FRANK ASTOR 


Epucation is being constantly in- 
fluenced by science and the scientific attitude. 
As a result, among other things, parents and 
teachers are learning to think more and more 
in terms of causes, and less and less in terms 
of symptoms of child behavior. 

Among the causes of maladjustment in 
children is the inner turmoil which arises 
when the enclosing shell of the environ- 
ment interferes too rigidly with the in- 
stinctive urges of the child. This maladjust- 
ment may take the form of crime, neurosis, 
psychosis, or merely unhappiness and lost 
efficiency. 

From laboratory experiment and many 
case studies, educators are learning how to 
soften the impact of society upon the deep- 
rooted urges, and how to help the child 
satisfy, change or re-direct them into socially 
desirable channels. Failing this, they are 
learning how to use experts who make a 
thorough study of the total personality of 
the child and his total environment, past 
and present. These experts or clinics help 
the child strike a balance between himself 
and society. 

The fundamental urges or drives of 
human beings must be expressed; they can- 
not be stifled. They are unconquerable. Op- 
position cannot destroy them. Resistance may 
drive them from the awareness of the child 
but they will be expressed in some disguised 
form, and often do damage. Human urges 
can be valued friends or vicious enemies. 

According to an editorial in The Sun 
(N.Y.) last year,) Dr. Edward L. Thorn- 





Epirors’ Norse: A talk delivered at the discussion confer- 
ence on ‘The Exceptional Child at Home and at School’ 
held under the auspices of the Child Research Clinic of The 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania, at the Vanderbilt 
Hotel, New York City, March 20, 1937. 
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f Teachers of any age group—nursery school \ 
through college—must know what these emo- 
tional needs are and understand the adjust- 
ments necessary to meet them. 

Dr. Astor is Liaison Officer between 
the National Child Welfare Association 
and The Bureau of Child Guidance of 
the Board of Education, New York City. j 
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dike, the retiring president of the Americar 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
made some interesting statements about the 
expenditures of a number of American Citi: 
zens. His conclusion was reported to be as 
follows: ““When the entire annual budget 
is transferred, item by item, into a bude 
for the satisfaction of human wants—the) 
payments for sensory pleasures, security, 
approval of others, and the pleasures of 
companionship and sociability, including 
romance and courtship, are in each case clos 
in magnitude to the amount paid for free- 
dom from hunger.” 

He pointed out that “we pay more to! 
maintain self-respect and the good opinion! 
of others, and to avoid scorn, derision and 
shame, than to keep our bodies fed and free 
from the distress of hunger.” 

Different authorities have given varying 
lists of emotional needs. The following list 
has a fair degree of importance if we con- 
sider the positive approach in home and 
school: the need for affection; the need fot 
activity; the need for achievement; the need 
for status; and the need to grow up. These 
needs apply to all children. 


THE NEED FOR AFFECTION 


It is said that the need for affection char- 
acterizes human life from the cradle to the 
grave. Children need to love others and to 
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EMOTIONAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


have others love them. A starved love life 
does not make for a wholesome personality. 
It may lead to mental unfitness, restlessness, 
rebelliousness or other symptoms. The 
modern teacher who finds a child lacking in 
affection tries to act as a substitute father or 
mother. 

If a child is to have an integrated per- 
sonality, he must have an orderly love life. 
The various kinds of love are stages in one 
great stream of emotion which begins at 
birth and keeps on going from stage to 
stage till the end of life. 

The infant loves the luxury of using and 
stretching his muscles. A little later he is 
delighted with his own body. As he grows 
older, his love reaches out to the person who 
has loved and fed him—his mother. His 
love is led gradually away from his mother, 
toward his father, and later toward the 
nurse, toward other adults in the family, 
toward brothers and sisters, toward other 
relatives, and toward friends. His love may 


| then continue in school to spread from 


friends to teachers, to books, to love of 
pictures, to love of making things, and, for 
example, to love of history. 

In adolescents this love is also expressed 
through friendly relationships with the op- 
posite sex. In adulthood, it forms the 
foundation of a successful. marriage and of 
wholesome relationships with children. 

In a wholesome environment, this love 
continues growing naturally from one stage 
to another. In an unwholesome situation, 
the emotion of love sometimes is so arrested 
that the boy continues through life loving 
his mother or himself too much. In the case 
of a girl, she may continue to love her father 
or herself too much. 

A wholesome environment for the child 
includes from the beginning the proper 
amount of love from his parents—neither 
too much nor too little. It includes parents 
who have accepted the child. Children need 
to be wanted. Much difficulty is caused when 
parents reject a child and are themselves not 
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aware of this rejection. 

Children need to have around them adults 
who are friendly. In home and school, chil- 
dren grow up better if there is an attitude of 
informality, frankness and mutual respect. 
They like the kind of school situation where 
the class work is humanized, where children 
are unshackled, and where the general 
morale is high. Children develop best under 
the guidance of parents or teachers who un- 
derstand and are sympathetic with both their 
assets and limitations, and who allow them 
tasks which take these into consideration. 

Wholesome relationships are possible only 
when children in home and school have 
adults around them who themselves are ad- 
justed personalities. Such persons do not use 
children as outlets of their own emotions. 
They are so integrated that, for example, 
they do not demand obedience for its own 
sake, but require only as much as the child 
needs for personality development and to 
make his own way in society. They take a 
long-time view of the child and his prob- 
lems. Changing the words of Goldsmith, 
they lure to brighter worlds and lead the 
way. 


THE NEED FOR ACTIVITY 


Satan finds work for idle hands, and one 
of the commonest causes of the troubles of 
children is that society attempts to bottle 
up their energies. Teachers and parents can 
help children grow up and be happier by 
finding useful ways of harnessing their 
energies and keeping them busy at worth- 
while tasks. William Burnham, in his out- 
standing book, The Normal Mind, te- 
peatedly points out that absorbing tasks help 
to integrate the personality of the child. 

In their attempts to find outlets for per- 
fectly natural energies, children are always 
doing something, no matter what. Some 
educators go so far as to say that the keynote 
of child life is activity. This is nature’s way 
of letting them learn. This activity brings 
them new and valuable experiences. They 
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like to explore and to experiment for them- 
selves. 

Some scientists say that it is possible 
that man rose superior to animals because 
of this very restlessness, this eagerness to 
try out new experiences. They point out as 
an illustration the difference between a kit- 
ten and a baby. Give each a ball and what 
happens? The kitten will strike it and worry 
it and chase it, and its repertoire is about 
completed. When the baby has a ball, he 
will roll it and strike it and drop it, and 
pick it up and poke it and squeeze it and 
chase it and suck it and throw it—and he 
has just gotten well started. 

The problem of school and home is not 
to discourage activity, but to direct the 
child’s energies into useful channels. Re- 
cently, I saw this principle beautifully il- 
lustrated at a nursery school associated with 
Columbia University. When a child pushed 
a person or a thing which was not supposed 
to be handled in that manner, a teacher gave 
him a doll carriage or a wheel-barrow which 
would satisfy the same impulse. When 
another child was seized with a desire to 
bang the furniture, he soon found himself 
in possession of a hammer, with little round 
pegs which could readily be driven into 
round holes in large boards. It was an 
amazing experience to watch dozens of little 
children for hours with no discipline prob- 
lem whatever. 

It is not sufficient to encourage children 
to do things. It is not even sufficient that 
they be encouraged to do worthwhile things; 
the integration of a child’s personality is the 
better attained, all other things being equal, 
when he does constructive things with ex- 
hilaration. 


THE NEED FOR ACHIEVEMENT 


One of the great needs of children is a 
sense of achievement. Every one needs a feel- 
ing of personal worth. A strong motive of 
boys and girls is success. If children are to 
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have this sense of achievement, the tasks will 
be carefully geared to their individual abili- 
ties, needs, assets and interests. 

Theoretically, the highest type of activity | 
is the one the doing of which brings a sense | 
of achievement without external attitude, 
praise or reward. Many boys get this feeling 
from making an airplane, for example. In 
actual practice, however, the desire for | 
recognition is bound up with many activities 
which children undertake. They like to feel 
that their efforts are recognized. 

The child who feels that he has succeeded 
in accomplishing something worthwhile 
tends to develop self-esteem and self-con- | 
fidence. On the other hand, the child who | 
regularly fails, loses confidence in himself, | 
often gives up trying and sometimes resorts 
to various defense devices, in order to re- 
build his self-importance. 

Dr. Esther Loring Richards, in her book, | 
Behavior Aspects of Child Conduct, tells of | 
many children handled at the Phipps Psy- | 
chiatric Clinic at Johns Hopkins University. 
She reiterates statements like the following: | 
“If one were asked to state the commonest | 
cause of maladjustment among the rank and 
file of school children, I think it would be the | 
discrepancy between child ability and the, 
grade program with which he is struggling.” | 


THE NEED FOR STATUS 


The child who fails in having a proper 
status in home or school often resorts to com- 
pensatory behavior. In home, in school and 
in his own group, he has a strong desire for 
security, recognition and prestige. Many a 
teacher looking into the life of a “rebellious” 
child would be astonished to discover how 
lawful a life he really leads, in his own group. 
He considers it a serious necessity to have a 
good reputation with his friends and he sub- 
mits willingly to the public opinion of his 
crowd. The parent or teacher who wishes to 
influence the life of the child for good can 
become a friendly guide to his whole group. 
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THE NEED TO Grow Up 

Another great need of children is to grow 
up. This need is not only an emotional one; it 
includes all aspects of the child’s life. 

Modern educators no longer conceive 
discipline as a necessity for holding “bad 
boys and girls’’ in constant check. Their at- 
titude is that the problem of parents and 
teachers is to help guide these children from 
dependence to independence, from im- 
maturity to maturity. 

From year to year, the child should 
gradually have more and more opportunity 
for self-reliance and thinking. As the years 
roll by in home and school, the apron strings 
are gradually loosened. A mature person is 


| one who is independent, intelligent, self- 


directing; who is happy in his adjustments 
to life; and who can face the world of 
reality with courage, with confidence, and 


with poise. 


Parents and teachers realize the dangers 


| which beset all boys and girls. Among the 


dangers of an unadjusted child are: inefh- 
ciency, unhappiness, avoidance of responsi- 


_ bility, delinquency, neurosis and psychosis. 


From many quarters we are told that about 


| half of the hospital beds in the United States 


are occupied by people with mental disease, 


*| and that a discouraging number of young 


people have become criminals. 

While educators know of the dangers 
which beset any growing child, they lay 
emphasis on the positive aspects of child 
guidance and try to develop a wholesome 
or integrated personality which not only 
avoids these dangers but makes the best 
contribution to self and to society. 

There are really few if any perfectly 
mature and adjusted persons. One reason for 
this is the complexity of the times. We are 
living in a giddy-paced era. The times are 
changing more rapidly than at any period 
in the history of the world. The speed at 
which the panorama of events is passing 
before us is confusing. It is difficult to pre- 
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dict just what conditions our boys and girls 
will have to face as the years roll by. Their 
future happiness will depend largely upon 
their capacity to adjust themselves to new 
situations. 


NEEDED ADJUSTMENTS 


Among the adjustments which any child or 
any adult person is likely to need in life are 
the following: to people; to school; to author- 
ity; to work; to sex; to his own assets and 
limitations. 

As reported by E. K. Wickman, in his 
book, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ At- 
titudes, thirty clinicians were asked to rate 
fifty problems of child behavior. They chose 
“unsocialness’’ as the most serious. The 
child who does not get along with people 
of all sorts is going to have difficulty in 
maintaining an adjusted personality. 

Here is a little girl five years of age. Her 
mother brings her to school and leaves her 
with the teacher and thirty strange children. 
It is difficult for untrained adults to realize 
what a crisis this is in the life of the child. 
If her home life has been a wholesome one, 
she will quickly make an adjustment. Her 
personality becomes integrated at this level, 
and she is prepared for new crises and ad- 
justments. If her environment has not been 
wholesome, if her parents have been over- 
solicitous, for example, she may have great 
difficulty in adjusting to the kindergarten. 

After a child makes his first adjustment 
to the school, he has to adjust himself to 
the personalities of the various teachers, to 
the rules and regulations of the school, to 
the various school subjects, and to his own 
successes and failures. From the teacher's 
angle one problem is to help such youngsters 
to become adjusted. The Tenth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendents of 
the National Education Association tells of 
a Baltimore boy who cheated. When he be- 
came adjusted to the school, the cheating 
disappeared. 
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The school is a socializing process. If the 
teacher is successful, the child becomes less 
and less ego-centric. The school constantly 
strives to socialize self-centered boys and 
girls so that they will subordinate their own 
interests to the class or group. The teacher 
is often the first adult outside of the family 
circle with whom boys and girls have the 
opportunity to develop bonds of affection. 
This represents an important stage in the 
process of their growing up. The teacher 
acts as a sort of substitute for parents. As 
an emotional object for children she has far 
wider influence than as an intellectual stimu- 
lator. 

When a child fails to adjust to school life 
or to other aspects of life, this failure is 
shown indirectly by one or more of a large 
variety of symptoms. Here are a few: head- 
aches, impudence, grouchiness, apparent 
laziness, dawdling, doing and saying queer 
things, constantly demanding attention, 
failure to concentrate, day dreaming and 
failure in school subjects. 

Whereas children need enough freedom 
to develop self-discipline, they also have a 
need for security. The child needs the help of 
authority to give him emotional support. In 
order to succeed in life the growing child 
needs to make appropriate adjustments to 
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authority and to the rules of the world. 

Many people have the misconception that 
the exceptional children at the left of the 
normal curve of intelligence necessarily be- 
come unadjusted and misfits in society. The | 
truth is, numbers of these children can 
readily be fitted for jobs in life, provided 
the adults dealing with them will sensibly 
take into consideration the abilities of the 
children and prepare them for the kind of 
work they are actually capable of doing. A 
great deal of unhappiness and maladjust- 
ment in all kinds of children has been 
caused by forcing them to go into types of 
work for which they are unsuited. The family 
which decides that a boy is going to be a | 
physician when his talents are in other di- | 
rections is making a great error. 

An important adjustment in life is the 
ability to get along with the opposite sex. 
We have already seen under the discussion | 


of affection that the love life must go through | 


certain stages and this one is exceedingly | 
important. 
An unhealthy condition exists if a child | 
or adult lives too much in a dream world | 
and refuses to see life as it is. Children, 
like adults, need to know their assets and | 


limitations, to face them frankly, and to ad- 


just to them. 
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Tue wortp of flesh existed long before the world of paper and is con- 
siderably more lively. If one expects to arrange people in society and not 
books on a shelf, one must know them and even respect them as the 


are... .—The Forum. 











A Developmental Guidance Program 


MARGARET E. BENNETT 


Gulwance services in the Pasadena 
City schools have grown out of the realization 
that effective guidance must be an integral 
part of the entire educational program. The 
planning of guidance activities is directed 
primarily toward the fostering of whole- 
some personality development for all child- 
ren in the schools, not merely toward the 
prevention of maladjustment or the care of 
those already maladjusted. 

If guidance is to influence personality de- 
velopment in a significant manner it must 
be an ever active agent in the complex proc- 
ess of continuous interplay between the 
individual and his environment, physical and 
social, through which learning and growth 
occur. This means that teachers who live 
with children throughout the day will per- 
form the major share of the school’s guidance 
functions. The following brief description 
of organization and practices at the ele- 
mentary level is an attempt to show how 
guidance operates in the Pasadena schools. 


ORGANIZATION FOR GUIDANCE 


The central guidance staff includes four 
workers. In addition to guidance functions, 
the director has since 1928 served as an as- 
sistant to the deputy superintendent in cur- 
riculum development. The duties of the 
research assistant have gradually expanded 
from responsibility related to the testing 
program to active cooperation in the de- 
velopment of the whole elementary guidance 
program. The reading consultant is an ad- 
viser with respect to both remedial and 
developmental aspects of the reading pro- 
gram at all levels. The clinical psychologist 
serves as a mental hygiene consultant in the 
study of children referred to the department 
for special help. All members of the staff 


( “Guidance in action” which has for its major \ 
goal the development of intelligent self-direc- 
tion. Studying the growth needs of children, 
planning effective ways of meeting them, 
evaluating growth and caring for exceptional 
children—this is Pasadena’s program. 

Miss Bennett is Director of Guidance 








\ in the city schools, Pasadena, California. j, 


work with administrators, counselors (at the 
secondary level), teachers, children, parents, 
and various community agencies or groups 
as the need or demand arises. 

Close working relationships are main- 
tained between the guidance staff and the 
child welfare department, the health service, 
the curriculum coordinators, and the di- 
rectors and supervisors in special fields. All 
of these services are developed and co- 
ordinated under the leadership of the super- 
intendent and deputy superintendent. 


GUIDANCE IN ACTION 


Studying the Growth Needs of Children. 
The effectiveness of any educational pro- 
gram depends upon the extent to which it 
meets the growth needs of the individuals 
it serves. Understanding of these growth 
needs at different ages and for different in- 
dividuals is the only valid starting point for 
the development of curriculum activities. At 
the present time the administrative and 
supervisory staff is focusing study with all 
elementary teachers upon this problem. 
Grade level meetings from kindergarten 
through sixth grade with leadership of the 
guidance staff and the curriculum coordi- 
nator have resulted in the pooling of re- 
search findings and experiences concerning 
significant growth needs of children at the 
different ages. For convenience these have 
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been classified as physical, mental, emotional, 
and social. They include both inner organic 
needs and those which arise out of the de- 
mands of environment. The successive lists 
formulated from kindergarten on through 
the grades afford a valuable picture of some 
of the trends of child growth during these 
years, and help to develop perspective con- 
cerning growth problems at any particular 
level. These lists are, of course, highly tenta- 
tive and incomplete because of the present 
inadequacy of our knowledge regarding per- 
sonality development. 

While this particular study has empha- 
sized trends at various age levels, the wide 
variations in development and the complex- 
ity of the growth patterns of individuals 
have been emphasized continuously. The un- 
derstanding of and adjustment to these vari- 
ations is accepted as one of our basic educa- 
tional tasks. 

Locating Discrepancies Between Growth 
Needs and Present Practices. At this stage 
in our cooperative study nothing but the 
child has been considered sacred. Adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers have demo- 
cratically attacked the problem of scrutiniz- 
ing schedules, policies, course of study, 
equipment, methods, and attitudes to dis- 
cover discrepancies which may hinder or 
prevent the most effective service to child- 
ren. Through a free sharing of ideas, issues 
are clarified, experiences are exchanged, 
consultants think with teachers instead of 
for them, and problems are formulated for 
further study by smaller interested groups. 

Planning Improved Ways of Meeting 
Growth Needs. For some problems, group 
study of the type described will in itself 
contribute to solutions through the chal- 
lenge to thinking, improved understanding, 
pooled suggestions, and the stimulus of co- 
operative planning. Others involving equip- 
ment and the expenditure of school funds 
must, of necessity, wait upon the solution 
of budgetary problems. As with an individ- 
ual or a family group, the immediate prob- 
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lem becomes that of developing ingenuity 
in the use of present available resources and 
planning for the future. The adequate solu- 
tion of still other problems rests with ad- 
vances in research related to personality 
development and social controls, continuous 
professional growth on the part of the en- 
tire staff of educational workers, and general 
social progress. 

In improving our educational practices, 
we need to apply to ourselves the same prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene that are important 
in guiding child growth. No matter how 
effective or progressive a school system may 
be there are always more new problems 
ahead than can be attacked constructively at 
any one time. Concentration upon a few of 
the more pressing or significant ones is es- 
sential for orderly growth. A limited num- 
ber of committee projects have been or- 
ganized on this basis. 

This current study of growth needs is 
merely a cross-section of a long term pro- 
gram. Study in previous years under the 
leadership of the deputy superintendent has 
dealt with such major topics as “Improving 
the Learning Situation” and ‘‘Personality De- 
velopment Through a Functional Educa- 
tional Program.” Guidance and curriculum 
services become inextricably intermingled 
in such cooperative professional study. 

Studying Individual Children. The study 
of general growth needs as outlined above 
is for the purpose of helping the teacher 
perform one of her major guidance tasks, 
that of understanding each child in her 
group. Only in the light of this understand- 
ing can she approach intelligently her second 
major task, that of providing opportunity 
for significant experiences. 

Cumulative growth records for each child, 
begun in kindergarten, are maintained by 
successive teachers. These records include 
information concerning physical and mental 
health habits, social habits, work habits, de- 
veloping skills, interests, and knowledge, 
special abilities and disabilities, anecdotal 
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records of significant behavior, home condi- 
tions, health history, current physical condi- 
tion and health, and records of mental and 
educational tests. Conferences between teach- 
ers and school nurses afford opportunity for 
the interpretation of health needs and physi- 
cal handicaps. 

The services of the central guidance staff 
are available for help in the study and inter- 
pretation of needs revealed through records 
and teacher observation, and for the plan- 
ning of activities to meet adjustment dif- 
ficulties. Emphasis is given to the discovery 
and development of strong points as well 
as to the detection and study of weaknesses. 

Evaluating Growth. Reports to parents 
deal with the varied aspects of growth and 
achievement with which the school is con- 
cerned, not merely academic progress alone. 
In so far as possible these growth goals are 
stated in child language, so that parents, 
teachers, and pupils may together evaluate 
progress and plan next steps ahead in the 
light of apparent needs instead of arbitrary 
standards. A continuous teacher problem is 
that of discovering what are the most con- 
structive problems for each child to face at 
any given time rather than confronting him 
indiscriminately with many which might dis- 
courage or confuse him. 

Caring for Exceptional and Handicapped 
Children. Special programs have been de- 
veloped in two schools for children at the 
extreme upper and lower levels of mental 
ability. Special classes or services are pro- 
vided under the direction of the child wel- 
fare department for the hard-of-hearing 
children, those with visual or speech handi- 
caps, and those who are undernourished or 
unable to attend school because of some 
health condition. Problems of truancy and 
delinquency are handled by members of the 
child welfare staff and frequently involve 
cooperative study with members of the 
guidance staff. Adjustment programs within 
each elementary school for children markedly 
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retarded in the fundamental skills are car- 
ried on under the general supervision of the 
guidance department. Activities in the ad- 
justment rooms are planned to provide 
special study of individual difficulties and to 
develop interest and enjoyment in the im- 
proved use of these skills. This is a supple- 
mentary service and the effort is made to 
keep these children participating as actively 
as possible in the regular school program. 

The Detection and Referal of Serious 
Maladjustment Problems. The clinical psy- 
chologist, and frequently other members of 
the guidance staff, devote much time to the 
special study of children referred by prin- 
cipals, parents, the child welfare department, 
or the superintendent's office. Sometimes 
these referals involve recommendations as 
to school or grade placement, or informal 
conferences with teachers, principals, and 
parents regarding desirable methods of 
treatment. Many require intensive clinical 
study, and the utilization not only of varied 
school resources, but of community agencies 
for health, welfare, recreational and other 
services. Such clinical study of maladjusted 
children inevitably reveals much tragic 
waste of human resources and spurs one on 
to attempt more in the basic understanding 
of child needs through the total educational 
program. 

Guidance for Self-direction. Skill in self- 
direction grows naturally out of democratic 
teacher-pupil planning, problem-solving and 
evaluation in a variety of realistic situations. 
As the child nears adolescence, however, his 
world of choices and adjustments becomes 
wider and more complex, including eventu- 
ally the need for conscious planning and 
preparation for adulthood. 


Teachers of young children help to build 
soundly for these later years by striving for 
wholesome growth and happy, effective ad- 
justment in the present. Intelligent self-direc- 
tion is our major guidance goal. 





Music in the Nursery School 


ANNE L. KUHN AND MARGUERITE V. PETERSON 


SR pat-a-cake, baker’s man’”’ has 
been popular with generations of babies and 
probably will continue to be a favorite long 
after modern jingles have been discarded. 
Why has it survived? Probably because babies 
respond with such delight to the rhythmic 
movement and sound it provides. 

Motor and vocal demands for rhythmic 
action appear early in the child’s develop- 
ment. The baby in his crib babbles over and 
over again in experimental fashion, kicking 
his legs and waving his fists to accompany 
the sounds. He responds joyfully when an 
adult catches the spirit of his absorbing game 
and talks to him in singsong fashion, imi- 
tating his babbling. 

The toddler released from his pen and crib 
finds new adventures in the world of sound 
and movement. He discovers that two blocks 
struck together make a hollow sound, not like 
the one made by a spoon striking a cookie tin. 
Street sounds fascinate him, as do the sounds 
of his own voice. Given a companionable 
mother who talks and sings to him he begins 
to imitate bits of songs and nursery rhymes. 

This early period, then, is one of crude ex- 
perimentation. For children who have had 
some of these opportunities, the foundations 
have been laid for simple musical experiences 
with instruments, with rhythmic action, and 
with singing. 


MUSICAL EXPERIENCES ON THE 


PLAYGROUND 
The nursery school playground with its 


AuTHors’ Nore: This article is developed from the bulle- 
tin, Masic in the Nursery School, issued for use in the 
education program of the Works Progress Administration for 
Connecticut, a project sponsored and supervised by the State 
Board of Education. 

The authors make no pretense to originality in the presenta- 
tion of this subject nor to having covered the field. They 
have attempted to combine suggestions gleaned from many 
sources with ideas growing out of their own experiences to 
give practical help to nursery school teachers. 


\ 
Music is no longer considered a fad and a 
frill but an essential in child development. 
Most of the suggestions contained in this 
article can well be adapted to any age group. 
Miss Kuhn is Assistant and Miss Peter- 
son is the Supervisor of WPA Nursery 
Schools and Parent Education in Con- 
necticut. 
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new materials, new sounds, and new people 
encourages further musical adventuring. Hol- 
low blocks and other resounding surfaces are 
provocative to rhythmic pounding. Spon- 
taneous snatches of songs and conversation 
fill the air. Hopping and jumping are encour- 
aged. Friendly adults have time to listen, and 
to help. 

Suppose we observe a typical group. It is 
one of those hummingly active days. Miss 
Lee and Miss Taylor are busy adjusting 
planks and seesaws and watching children 
who are using the climber, but they notice, 
too, the vocal plays and rhythmic movements 
of individual children. Miss Lee goes up to 
Sally and Bobbie who are swinging, passing 
each other as they go back and forth in the 
air. She sings, ‘Swinging, swinging, Sally 
goes up, Sally goes down,” and then, with the 
children joining her, ‘Swinging, swinging, 
Bobbie goes up, Bobbie goes down.” 

Miss Taylor is standing near the jouncing 
board where a group of threes and fours are 
playing a game which is becoming a little 
over-stimulating but is grand fun. The idea 
is to jounce on the board until the momentum 
is such that a large jump is in order, when 
the chief performer falls in a laughing heap 
on the ground. Catching the rhythm, Miss 
Taylor calls out, ‘Jack be nimble, Jack be 
quick, Jack jump over the candle stick.” 

As the rhythm becomes conscious, the 
group takes up the chant and, interestingly 
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enough, the game becomes more orderly and 
over-stimulation decreases: Miss Taylor steps 
to the background and makes a few notes as 
a reminder to try this rhythm another day 
with a tom-tom accompaniment. 

David, aged four, is rather quiet and given 
to listening to sounds and experimenting 
with them. He is seated at a small table using 
the xylophone. At first he bangs it loudly 
and then, tapping it lightly, seems fascinated 
by the soft musical tone. Miss Lee, noticing, 
places other instruments where he may con- 
tinue experimentation. 

There are times when both teachers remain 
in the background, making mental notes of 
various activities and planning for the pres- 
entation of new songs and rhythms which 
will fit in with the spontaneous natural sing- 
songs and rhythms which the children them- 
selves initiate. They remember an original 
“song’’ or “game” even if it be only the 
rhythmic babbling of a two-year-old beating 
on a box. “DUM-dum-dum, DUM-dum- 
dum” may be “‘Johnny’s game’ which is later 
tried on a drum. “‘Betty’s hopping game”’ is 
recorded for possible use another day. 


Music IN GROUPS 


Musical guidance which is incidental to 
play activities may not reach all the children. 
In order to give musical opportunities to each 
child a “music time’ is set aside, flexible 
enough to fit into the schedule whenever the 
teachers feel that it will be most enjoyed. The 
songs and simple rhythms may tie in with 
the experiences of the morning. The teacher 
may say, “I saw some people hopping on the 
board and their feet sounded this way,”’ then 
play a suitable rhythm on the tom-tom or the 
piano. It is desirable that groups be kept 
small and that no activity be continued too 
long. 

If the program is planned so that each 
child is getting this musical experience, the 
children tend to take considerable initiative 
during the music period. Johnny, for ex- 
ample, will say, ‘Play the skipping music” 


or, ‘Let's sing about the postman.” The 
teacher strives to develop this attitude in the 
children. She avoids a formal approach in 
presenting the material and attempts to fol- 
low the immediate interests of the group. 


INSTRUMENTS 


Children are interested in things which 
rattle and things which thump. Drums are 
among the most popular of homemade instru- 
ments. These should be accessible on the 
playground together with sound boxes and 
rattles which may be wielded in dramatic 
play... The Chinese tom-tom used by the 
teacher to beat out rhythms is too heavy for 
the children to handle alone but it may be 
hung by a rope so that they can reach it, with 
the beater placed nearby. 

Bells, tambourines, triangle and xylophone 
offer more differentiated experiences in 
sound. Children like to ring bells for trains, 
for fire engines, for horses on the trot, or 
when they are running for the mere joy of 
running. The triangle has a tonal quality 
which can be appreciated only when the in- 
strument is handled carefully by an individ- 
ual child. The teacher may show the child 
how to hold it and help him to find a quiet 
place where he can hear the tone. The xylo- 
phone is also best used in a quiet corner. 

If instruments such as drums, bells, tam- 
bourines and rhythm sticks are used in group 
music, care should be taken to avoid a noisy 
hubbub which is devoid of musical experi- 
ence. Nursery school children are not yet 
ready to participate in the rhythm band type 
of activity. If the group is too large, and the 
children’s ages too widely varied, there is apt 
to be over-stimulation, wandering of atten- 
tion and a noisy banging which drowns out 
the music. If a few instruments are used in a 
small group, however, there can be oppor- 
tunity for experimentation and for attentive 
response to the rhythmic beat. There is a 
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difference between a casual haphazard shak- 
ing of instruments and a real experimental 
use of them. The teacher watches the re- 
sponse of individual children and cuts short 
the musical selection if attention is wander- 
ing. 

SINGING 

Singing in the nursery school is closely 
bound up with other activities. Children sing 
because they are experimenting with their 
own voices, with rhythmic activity, and with 
social response. The two-year-old sings 
“DUM, dum, dum, DUM, dum, dum”’ while 
beating on a box. The three-year-old punctu- 
ates his jumps by refrains such as “Jump UP, 
jump DOWN, Jump UP, jump DOWN.” 
The four-year-old train conductor summons 
his passengers by calling, ‘“Toot, Toot! ALL 
aboard!” in musical tones. 

To preserve the natural spontaneous qual- 
ity of these musical sing-songs is the goal of 
the teacher. She knows that such unself- 
conscious outbursts contain the elements of 
creative self-expression and that songs which 
grow out of these may have more meaning to 
the children than a dozen learned by rote. 
She records snatches of songs invented by 
the children and uses them as well as other 
songs appropriate to the activities of the mo- 
ment. 

The teacher uses discrimination in com- 
menting on original songs. As Miss Thorn 
points out, ‘The child’s first song may be a 
timid and tentative expression of his feel- 
ing. A comment by a grown person might 
easily embarrass him, shatter the song, and 
discourage further attempts.’’? On the other 
hand, a child will frequently call upon the 
teacher to listen to him or to sing with him. 
“Sing a song about my dolly’’ may be a re- 
quest, or “Sing the train song.’ To a con- 
fident, expressive child she may reply, “You 
sing about the dolly,”’ or to a more retiring 
child, ‘‘Let’s sing it together. I'll sing the 
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first part... ."’ Guidance, therefore, varies for 
individual children. 

The nursery school teacher who knows a 
variety of songs and uses them is most likely 
to get frequent musical expression from the 
group. These songs should be rhythmic, 
melodious, short and as widely varied as the 
interests of little children. All need not be of 
the here-and-now variety. Many Mother 
Goose and nonsense songs which have little 
relation to twentieth century life retain their 
charm everlastingly and should have a defi- 
nite place in the nursery school. Lullabies or 
quiet songs are excellent for “listening” and 
when sung in small groups each child learns 
to keep his voice soft and to attend to the 
music. 

Range of songs used must be carefully con- 
sidered. Recent research indicates the desira- 
bility of a lower pitch center than was for- 
merly considered suitable. Some authorities 
now recommend G above middle C instead 
of E. 

In presenting new songs to a group of 
children, one of the most successful methods 
is for the teacher to sing the entire song 
through several times in a clear, accurate 
voice, without piano accompaniment. The 
children may wish to join her in singing parts 
of the song but little children should not be 
expected to learn a song at one sitting; their 
span of attention is short. A song repeated 
occasionally during the next week or two will 
be more thoroughly enjoyed than one which 
is “drummed” into them. 


RHYTHMIC ACTIVITY 

At one time the piano claimed the center 
of attention in rhythmic work with young 
children. They assembled in large groups and 
were ‘“‘taught’’ how to march, how to skip, 
how to beat time, how to sing. The piano and 
teacher dictated, the children followed. Pro- 
gressive educational philosophy suggests that 
piano and teacher be subordinate. When the 
initiative comes from the child, musical in- 
struments are used to facilitate his expression 
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of rhythm, and the piano is one accessory to 
this expression. 

Teachers on the playground have a splen- 
did opportunity to observe indications of 
mood and tempo—the light hop-and-a-skip 
of a running child, the tapping of feet on 
jouncing boards, the rhythmic teetering of 
children on the seesaw. Using these as clues, 
they select suitable piano rhythms. The teach- 
er who can improvise well is singularly for- 
tunate in that she can manufacture a “hop” a 
“jump” or a ‘‘crawl” at a moment’s notice 
to meet the spontaneous demands of the 
children. Lacking this gift, however, she may 
have at her fingertips a number of rhythms 
which she can play easily and which leave 
her free to watch the children and to adapt 
her playing to their immediate demands. 
These selections should be brief, with simple 
accompaniments and a well-defined beat. 

Originality of response is developed by 
providing a variety of selections with the 
same rhythmic beat. If just one selection is 
used day after day as accompaniment to 
hopping or jumping, for example, children 
tend to fall into a pattern, responding in the 
same way each time this music is played. 
Given a variety of simple selections they find 
new ways of expressing the rhythm. They 
may use their arms or hands to respond to 
“hopping’’ music. They may sway or swing to 
“walking’’ music. Original responses which 
ate expressive of the music are to be ac- 
cepted and encouraged even though they are 
not the ones ordinarily elicited. The object 
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is not to “train’’ children to skip or gallop or 
walk like elephants, but to release their im- 
pulses to rhythmic activity by providing a 
stimulating environment. 

The nursery school teacher need not be de- 
pendent on the piano for accompaniment to 
rhythmic work. The tom-tom can be used 
most effectively, especially for running, 
marching and jumping. A variety of sound 
effects may be produced by using different 
types of beaters. 

A padded beater is excellent for soft 
“thuddy’”’ sounds which increase gradually to 
a loud booming crescendo. Other efforts are 
obtained through the use of the knuckles or 
fingers. 

Any phonograph records used to accom- 
pany rhythms in the nursery school should 
be of good quality, and care should be taken 
to select simple arrangements with a clearly 
defined rhythmic beat. Unless these records 
are divided into sections they are usually so 
long that the child’s attention wanders and 
he becomes weary. Frequently, this type of 
accompaniment is drowned by the noise made 
by the children’s feet, so it is best that groups 
be kept very small. 

In every group of nursery school children 
there are one or two who sit on the sidelines 
and refuse to enter in. They are not urged to 
sing or to join rhythmic activities, for co- 
ercion is likely to crush self-expression. The 
nursery school seeks to foster that true 
musical response which comes from within 
the child. 
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Pussy Willows 


So plump, so fair and so furry, 


With coats of the softest silk, 


They peep from their tiny brown blankets, 


My pussies that never need milk. 


Author unknown 
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“Deep As a Giant”—An Experiment 
in Children’s Language 


CLAUDIA LEWIS 


Euzasetu. five years old, stood look- 
ing at the large boat she had built of boxes 
and blocks in our school play yard. ‘‘The 
water around my boat is deep as a giant,” 
she said. 

This concept of deepness surprised me. I 
realized that if I had been called upon at 
that moment to describe the water around 
her boat, I probably should have said, ‘Deep 
as anything.” 

When we went in from the play yard 
to our classroom, I told the whole group 
of children—about eight of them—what 
Elizabeth had said, and suggested that they 
all think of some other deep things. “We 
might write the deepest story in the world,” 
I said. ““What is the deepest thing in the 
world? Deep as. . .” 

“Deep as sand down in the ocean.” .. . 
“Deep as dirt under the ground.” . . . “Deep 
as from the sky down!” 

These, and many more, the children 
poured out, shouted out, with zest and de- 
light. And so began a year-long experiment 
on my part, a game on the part of the child- 
ren—a game of playing in this way with our 
concepts, our speech, for the fun of it. 

One day I stopped a child who had just 
said, ‘“‘Oh, it’s easy as pumpkin pie!”’ and 
asked him and the others to think of what 
was really easy. It was hard for me to jot 
down fast enough the thirty or so easiest 
things in the world that came tumbling out 
of their mouths, ranging from “Easy as 
drinking water,” and “Easy as wind blows 
paper all around the sky,’ to this epitome 
of ease: ‘Easy as when you wash your face 
in the morning, your cheeks get red.” 

The next step was to concentrate on the 


( Four- and five-year-olds think that water can \ 
be as “deep as a giant,” that some things are 
as “slow as you grow up” and others as 
“quiet as you cut cotton.” Delightful, imagi- 
native concepts which give sparkle to living. 
Miss Lewis is teacher of the four-year- 
( olds in the Harriet Johnson Nursery 
School, New York City. 
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difficult things. First came: “Hard as catch- 


ing a train when you come up Iate and it’s | 
.. . “Hard as to break your | 


just leaving.” 
hand.” . . . “Hard as to cut your hair like 
a barber.”” Then these four lines followed 
inevitably one upon the other: 

Hard as to hear when you're deaf, 

Hard as to see when you're blind, 


Hard as to talk when you're dumb, 
Hard as to walk when you have a broken leg. 


Again, we tried to think of what was 
fast and what was slow. To a five-year-old 
a wink apparently is not the quickest thing 
in the world, nor is a snail the slowest! But 
fire burning paper is fast, and an electric 
fan is fast, and so is a fireman sliding down 
a pole. One clear-visioned little girl said 
simply and casually, ‘‘Fast as you see your- 
self in the mirror.” 


When we turned to the slow things, we 


found: “Slow as your new teeth come in.” 
. . . “Slow as clocks.”” . . . “Slow as you 
grow up.” . . . and this last which is so pain- 
fully slow that even I find it hard to con- 
ceive of: “Slow as one man building a 
bridge.” 

“Flat as fishes,”’ ‘Flat as a button,” and 


‘Flat as a necktie,’’ came as welcome vari- | 


ations of the well-worn pancake. 


But what seemed to please us all the most | 
was the Quiet Story. The children recurred | 
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‘DEEP AS A GIANT"’ 


to this again and again, spontaneously of- 
fering more suggestions from day to day. 
Not one among them mentioned that a mouse 
was quiet. Instead, they said: “Quiet as you 
close your eyes.” “Quiet as sunshine 


comes out.” “Quiet as a thermometer 
goes up.” ‘The sky moves very soft 
and the whole world.” “Quiet as you 
cut cotton.” And it was Elizabeth who 
startled me again with, ‘‘Quiet as a splinter 
comes in.” 


I didn’t always ask for these more or less 
abstract concepts. One day, during a heavy 
snow storm when the flakes were coming 
down crisscross, as I should say, I asked 
the children to look out and tell me how 
the snow was falling. Martin saw his analogy 
right away: ‘“The snow looks like darning,”’ 
he said. Another child looked for a while, 
then said, ‘‘I feel like I’m going around and 
around in a circle.’ Cynthia puzzled me for 
an instant, so unaccustomed were my adult 
eyes to such fresh ways of seeing: “The 
snowflakes go like a kitten’s tongue.” 

Another time we were watching our pet 
white mouse: “His nose looks like a little 
church, a sharp little church with the point 
up.” “His tail looks like pink linen.”’ 

— when we had turtles in our room, 
I asked the children to tell me the difference 
between turtles and people. To help them 
organize their thoughts I gave them a pat- 
tern, a form, beginning: “Turtles have eyes, 
just like people, only . . ."” They carried it 

“Only their eyes are as small as bugs.” 
We went on: 
Turtles have mouths, just like people, 

Only their mouths are as small as my finger- 

nail. 
Turtles have heads, just like people, 

Only they have stripes and we don't. 


They don’t have hair. 
The stripes are their hair! 


I have said nothing of another angle of 
this language game of ours, concerned with 
the rhythm and sound of words. It seems 
to be as natural for children this age to 
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coin their own words, especially words repre- 
senting sounds, as it is for them to see the 
analogy between the snow and the kitten’s 
tongue. ‘Hear them shattle, shattle,’’ said 
Betty, speaking of the familiar clinking of 
the milkman‘s bottles in the bottle carrier. 

To give the children opportunities for 
using this talent for hearing has been a part 
of my experiment. These words of their 
own coinage seem to come when the things 
they are talking about are brought vividly 
before them—when the children are look- 
ing, listening, touching, or when they are 
vividly remembering sights and sounds. 

One windy day we wrote a windy story. 
It was a relief and a joy to all of us to 
get away finally from an interminable series 
of “The wind blows this,” and ‘The wind 
blows that,”’ to “Sometimes the wind goes 
bumbling over like a wave,” and ‘The wind 
blows papers fruffle, fruffle, fruffle.” 

As with sounds, so it is with rhythms. 
When I helped the children recall clearly, 
with all its noises and motion, the steam 
shovel we had seen, I found that we could 
get some of its ponderous swing in our 
speech: 

My big dipper moves 
Down to the dirt, 


Then swings around, 
Around in a circle. 


We could make a word picture of our 
hungry, nibbling pet mice, a picture that 
gives the quick little rhythm of their move- 
ments: 


Shake, shake and nibble, nibble, 

Wiggle, wiggle tail, 

Wiggle, wiggle nose, 

Wiggle, wiggle ears, 

Down and up and down and up, little feet, 
And all around the cage they go, 

And nibble up again. 


To conclude, perhaps I could do no better 
than to quote Ann’s reply, when I asked 
her how we might bring our train story to 
an end. Said she abruptly, ‘Caboose! It’s 
ended!” 








Science Through the Eyes of a Child 


ETHEL C. ROTHWELL 


Unm very recently most educators 
thought that science was too difficult for 
little children to understand. Although for 
half a century or more children have been 
born into and have lived in a world that 
was becoming increasingly more scientific, 
yet teachers went on teaching as though the 
wonders of science were escaping the eyes 
of their pupils. Publishers and authors of 
children’s books must have been of the same 
opinion for there still is a dearth of science 
material for little children. Not until boys 
and girls reached junior high school did the 
school help them to interpret for themselves 
their immediate environment. Because they 
were too young for organized courses in 
astronomy, electricity, or geology, their ques- 
tions in most cases, concerning the stars, the 
moon, telegraphy, the victrola, or radio, were 
either discounted or ignored. 

The tendency today, in progressive schools, 
is to help children to understand their im- 
mediate environment. Science can be taught 
in all the grades, provided it is based on the 
curiosities and interests of children. 


Physical science has been added only recently } 


to the curriculum of the young child. That 
it can be fascinating and stimulating is shown 
in this account of fourth graders’ experiences 
in both physical and natural science. 

Miss 


Training School of the State Teachers 


Rothwell is Instructor in the 








College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


terested in making things they can use, 
Moreover, there is an element of mystery 
which appeals to their intellectual curiosity 
and stimulates experimentation. They are 
causing something to happen which gives 
them a feeling of power. 

One year, before the children made their { 
crystal sets, they examined a small factory-| 
made set and a home-made one. They wanted 
to know the various parts and their uses, 
They noticed that the tuning board of the 
home-made set was shellacked and wanted 
to know whether it was necessary to shellac 








the tuning board on their sets. This interest | 


led to a discussion of insulation, its mean- 








MAKING CRYSTAL SETS 

Making crystal and telegraph sets has be- 
come a tradition in the fourth grade of our 
training school. The original interest was 
an outgrowth of the study of the first Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. Since then, each suc- 
ceeding class has contructed, in response to 
their request, either crystal or telegraph sets, 
and in some years, both. One year practically 
every child in the grade made a crystal set. 

Few activities, if any, have been more fas- 
cinating to the class as a whole, or richer 
in content than the construction of crystal 
sets. Almost all children like to do things 
with their hands. They are especially in- 
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: , i 
ing and importance. In the construction of q 
Z | an 
their sets many practical questions arose: , 

d | whic 

What materials are needed to make a crystal ; 
> W 

set : | : 
W 


How much wire should be wound on each ' ’ 
bolt ? Ww 
Does it matter whether the wires on the coils | 
are Close together or far apart ? 


Why must wire on the coil be wound evenly? G 

Is it all right if we use hard iron instead of | this 
soft iron in making electromagnets ? and 

Must insulated wire be used in making elec- | 
tromagnets ? Bre... 

Can you make the cat’s whiskers instead of 
buying them? H 

Why shouldn’t you touch the crystal? 

Is it all right to touch the crystal if you wash} = =W 
your hands? W 


Are there such things as covers for crystals? ) 
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Using the Morse code 


(The child who asked this question added: 
"T have a little sister, you know.’’) 


Then there were many questions raised 
and answered concerning the materials with 
which the children were working, such as: 


What is a crystal made of ? 

Why isn’t a crystal sensitive all over? 

What is the difference between an electro- 
magnet and a permanent magnet ? 


Greater interest in radio was stimulated by 
this work and many questions were raised 
and answered concerning broadcasting: 


Was the noise we heard during the Byrd 
broadcast the roar of the Antarctic Ocean ? 
How is it that we can hear New York send 
nusic to Antarctic? 
Why don’t all stations come on at once? 
When someone in New York speaks into the 
microphone, do we hear the voice at once, 


or does it take a little while for the voice 
to travel the distance between New York 
and Milwaukee ? 

The children enjoyed the handwork in- 
volved in constructing crystal sets. More- 
over, the girls seemed as interested as the 
boys and acquired about the same degree of 
proficiency. Winding the coils was a difficult 
job which encouraged accuracy and patience. 
When the sets were finished, tested, and 
found to work, the children’s enthusiasm was 
almost uncontrollable. 

However, all their problems were by no 
means solved, for their sets had to be in- 
stalled at home, which called for putting up 
aerials. A student from the science depart- 
ment of the college drew. a diagram on the 
board to show how to erect the aerials. Here 
are some of the questions which followed 
his explanation: 
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How high and how long must the aerial be? 
Is the aerial made of a certain kind of wire? 
Why must you have a ground wire? 

Can you get better music with a hundred 
and fifty foot aerial than with a shorter 
one ? 

Do you need an insulator for every corner 
where the aerial zigzags across the attic ? 

Will you get a shock if the aerial isn’t in- 
sulated ? 

Is it all right if wires touch ? 


After the children had made their crystal 
sets and found out in the making all they 
could about radio, they visited WTMJ to 
see a program broadcast. This trip enriched 
their experiences and stimulated new science 
interest. 


BUILDING TELEGRAPH SETS 
Building telegraph sets is another activity 
that has fascinated fourth grade children. 
Last year every child in the fourth grade 
made a telegraph set. The educational out- 
come of this work is about the same as that 
which results from constructing crystal sets. 
The types of questions which were raised and 

answered concerning telegraphy were: 


Was it necessary to connect the two bolts 
with a metal strip? 

How can electricity produce dots and dashes ? 

How can a current of electricity flow through 
the ground ?? 

How is it that a current flowing through the 
ground doesn’t spread out everywhere?! 

Why doesn’t a current flowing through the 
ground between Chicago and Milwaukee 
stop at Kenosha ?? 

Why don’t birds get a shock when they sit on 
telegraph wires ? 

Is the hum of telegraph wires caused by mes- 
sages passing over them? 

Does the sound grow weaker the farther a 
message goes ? 

If the telegraph wire is broken doesn’t that 
cause a short circuit? 

Why must insulated wire be used in winding 
the electromagnet ? 


One year, after the children had made tele- 


1 These questions showed that some of the children thought 


of current electricity as a liquid and needed their ideas 


clarified. 
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graph sets, they wanted to know how mes- 
sages could be sent across the ocean without 
telegraph poles. An enterprising boy brought 


Examining flies under the 
microscope 

to school a piece of wire, gutta-percha and 
tape. With the help of the other boys he 
made a miniature cable. They ran this cable 
through a wash-tub of water and put a tele- 
graph set at each end. The children were 
thrilled when their cable worked. 

Another year, one of the boys in con- 
structing his set substituted a small electric 
light bulb for a sounder and produced light 
flashes instead of dots and dashes. Then 


several of the boys made “blinkers.” These 
sets were connected and a telegraph system 
established between their tables. 


Last year the children were shown dif- 


ferent types of telegraph sets. A diagram of 
the previous year’s set was put on the black- 
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board and explained by the teacher. In the 
discussion that followed, the question of im- 
proving the set arose. Numerous suggestions 
were made, ranging from revising the whole 


| design to just making a better key. One child 
| felt that the ‘‘clicker” set was very easy to 
| build and decided to construct a “buzzer” 
| set. The differences in the construction of the 
| two types of sets were pointed out. 


As a result of the interest aroused, every 
one in the class drew a diagram showing 
the type of set he wished to construct. These 
diagrams were placed on the blackboard, ex- 
plained by the makers, and criticized by the 
rest of the class and the teacher. Mistakes 
in wifing were pointed out—the vibrating 


=| arm was too far from the electromagnets; 


one wet cell wasn’t enough to operate the 
set; the rubber band was in the wrong place. 
In drawing their plans many of the children 
showed an unusual degree of originality. 
Others patterned their sets after a “clicker” 
set constructed the previous year, or after the 
one illustrated in Working with Electricity 
by Keelor.* Consequently, there were many 
types of crudely constructed telegraph sets. 
The fourth graders this year are making 
electric questioners and one tube radios (bat- 
tery sets )as well as crystal sets and telegraphs. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 


In building either telegraph or radio sets 
the children must make electromagnets 
which stimulate an interest in magnetism. 
During the study of magnetism questions 
were raised by the children and solved 
through experimentation such as: 

How can I make my electromagnet stronger ? 

Does an electromagnet have a north and a 

south pole? 

Is one pole stronger than the other? 

Will an electromagnet attract this book ? 

Will an electromagnet attract more things 

than a horseshoe magnet ? 

Can lead be magnetized? 

Why must objects be very near magnets to 

be attracted ? 


2 Working with Electricity. By Katharine Keelor. New 
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(Magnetic field shown with iron fil- 
ings.) 


When the current is turned off from an elec- 
tromagnet will it remain a good magnet? 


Small magnets were brought to school and 
various metals were tested. One child found 
that a magnet would not pick up brass. By 
placing a bit of iron over the brass he found 
that both metals were picked up. He con- 
cluded that the magnetic waves were strong 
enough to go through the brass and to attract 
the iron. 

One of the boys said that he could find 
out whether an electromagnet had a north 
and a south pole by testing it with a per- 
manent magnet. He touched one end of the 
electromagnet with the north pole of the 
permanent magnet and then with the south 
pole. The pole where there was no attrac- 
tion was marked north. Then the children 
wanted to know if the poles of an electro- 
magnet could be changed. When they were 
told to find out, some one turned the wire 
on the battery around and tried out the poles 
with a permanent magnet and discovered 
that the poles had been changed. 

It is evident that experimentation stimu- 
lates a spirit of inquiry. One child seemed 
surprised when he discovered that a magnet 
would not attract copper and inquired: 
“Why doesn’t a magnet pick up a piece of 
copper when copper conducts electricity?” 

Another child found that a magnet would 
not attract some common pins (brass pins) 
and wanted to know why a magnet would 
not pick up a// of his steel pins. When he 
learned that some common pins were made 
of brass covered with a thin coating of steel, 
he had fun in using his magnet to deter- 
mine the brass and the steel pins. 

After reading about magnetism in Mag- 
netism and Electricity’ groups of children 
volunteered to try some of the experiments 
described and to present them to the rest of 
the class. One experiment showing the first 


3 Magnetism and Electricity. By Metta G. Philbrick. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: American Education Press, 1935. 
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Pasteurizing milk 


ship compass, would not work. The mag- 
netized needle pointed east and west instead 
of north and south. Finally, one of the group 
noticed a strong horseshoe magnet nearby, 
removed it, and found that the experiment 
worked. This type of work helped the chil- 
dren to form generalizations that resulted 
from experiences such as: 
Permanent magnets attract objects made of 
iron and steel. 
Magnets act through other metals attracting 
the iron beneath them. 
Electromagnets have north-seeking and south- 
seeking poles. 
Like poles repel; unlike poles attract. 
The electromagnet is only a magnet when 
electricity is flowing through it. 
There is a magnet field around a magnet. 


OTHER SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 
The science work in the lower grades is 
not confined to physical science—many na- 


ture experiences are given. For example, in 
the fourth grade within the last few years 
the children have raised silkworms, canaries, 
vegetables, and have studied the stars. Every 
spring they go birding. 

One fall two hundred and twenty hyacinth 
bulbs were planted in pots out of doors. 
These plants were taken up, brought to the 
point of blooming and sold at Easter time. 
The class used the money for much needed 
lockers. Such activities appeal to the aesthetic 
interest rather than to an interest stimulated 
by many of the practical mechanical prob- 
lems in the field of physical science. 

Last year a group of boys in the fourth 
grade carried on a successful fly eliminating 
campaign. Various traps were made to de- 
termine the best type. In order to learn why 
flies are disease carriers, different parts of 
the fly were placed under the microscope 
and examined. During the campaign, talks 
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were given in the school assembly on the 
danger of flies, and how to eliminate them. 
These talks were illustrated with micro- 
scopic drawings made by the boys. A book- 
let entitled Flies, the Enemies of Men was 
made and placed in the school library. As 
the boys realized that the only way to get 
rid of flies is to destroy their breeding places, 
they wrote an article for the local paper 
describing their fly campaign and suggesting 
means for making a “‘flyless’’ city. When the 
account was published, they felt that they 
had achieved some success. 

If science is taught through the eyes of a 
child, it will lead him into other subject- 
matter fields. In the work described, many 
problems arose that demanded a knowledge 
of arithmetic for their solution. For example, 
the children wanted to know how much each 
child should pay for the materials he used in 
building a telegraph or a crystal set. Tele- 
grams were brought from home and the 
cost of sending them computed. 

Another aspect of this study took the 
children into the field of social science. The 
class discussed children’s radio programs and 
compiled a list of recommended programs 
which they published in the school paper. 

The making of either a crystal or a tele- 
graph set usually stimulates a study of the 
evolution of communication. One class made 
a frieze for their room to illustrate the de- 
velopment of communication. Thus the fine 
arts helped to make the science and the 
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social science work more meaningful. 

Dramatics, too, contributed in giving 
meaning to the science work. Episodes in 
the life of Morse, Field and Bell were drama- 
tized. By dramatizing life experiences of 
these inventors the children were better able 
to understand some of the difficulties en- 
countered and the attitude of their contem- 
poraries toward inventions. 

Often, the children’s questions have led 
into the field of natural science. For example, 
one year when the class learned some of the 
difficulties encountered in laying the first 
Atlantic cable they became interested in 
studying the floor of the ocean, as the follow- 
ing questions indicate: 


If there are mountains on the floor of the 
ocean, how can boats avoid bumping them ? 

Are there fish and plants living there? 

Are the mountains as high as the mountains 
on land? 

Can a diver dive to the bottom of the ocean? 


More and more educators are realizing the 
importance of vital experiences in the edu- 
cative process. Laboratory work, slides, mo- 
tion pictures, and field trips are becoming 
increasingly popular in all elementary 
schools. Progressive science teachers are 
using the laboratory procedure which has 
been labelled the search and discovery 
method. In other words, science in progres- 
sive schools is being taught through the eyes 
of a child. 


Coo ™~ 


Looking Like Rain 


“It looks like rain,’”’ I hear them say, 
When clouds begin to frown with wrath, 
But the only thing J know that looks that way 
Is rain itself—or a shower bath. 


—Louis Foley 





Across the Editors’ Desk 


HE Executive Board 
cine Menomseie: Ealleer aa the A.C.E. believes 
Goes South ; aS 

in an activity program for 
its staff members, so it was the special privilege 
of the Associate Editor to take an excursion 
South, during January, as part of her activity 
program. Twenty-one Branches in four states— 
Florida, Georgia, North and South Carolina— 
were visited, many of them coming to central 
points for joint meetings. 

In addition to visiting Branches the Associ- 
ate Editor met with other groups interested in 
knowing more about the work of the A.C.E. 
The presence of county superintendents of 
schools with their teaching staff; principals with 
their teachers, and city superintendents with 
their supervisors and teachers gave conclusive 
evidence of the wide-spread and growing in- 
terest in the South in matters educational and 
the work of the A.C.E. These were challenging 
and stimulating meetings. 

Then, too, there were numerous opportunities 
for meeting informally at luncheons, dinners and 
teas many of the out-standing educators in the 
South, where differences and likenesses of 
opinions were exchanged freely. There was 
school visiting even though the time was too 
short to permit lengthy stays in any one place. 
Visits to college campuses brought refreshing 
contacts with students. There was tremendous 
enthusiasm, cordiality and interest everywhere. 
There were stimulating and challenging ques- 
tions to be answered. There were gracious and 
hospitable people to be met, new and historical 
sights to be seen, new and different foods to be 
eaten. Surely, the Associate Editor experienced 
Southern hospitality at its best. 


Said one superintendent, ‘We're trying to 
keep informed about what goes on in the edu- 
cational world. In some places we're doing a 
little experimenting on our own. Sometimes 
we adapt to our own situation some of the 
tried-and-tested experiments of others. We're 
going slowly, but I believe, surely. 

“We encourage our-teachers to attend district 
and state meetings, to patronize our circulating 


{ “The Land of Make-believe,”’ mentioned be- 


low by Mrs. Burk, has been extremely popular 
with teachers and children everywhere. The 
Editors hope that the double-page spreads 
of nature material are proving stimulating 
and helpful, too. They make an effective back- 
ground when mounted and hung in the na- 
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library, to continue their studies at the univer- 
sity, and to join a professional organization. | 
believe we'll get along faster if we take more 
stock of the teachers we hire. By the way, what 
makes a good teacher anyhow? Does any body 
know ?”’ 

A county elementary supervisor: “We've just 
received an appropriation to buy $20,000 worth 
of new books for our teachers’ circulating li- 
brary. And here's an outline of some new cur- 
riculum material. You'll find child development 
receiving considerable attention all the way 
through.” 

A member of a state department of educa- 
tion: ‘We've just completed five new elemen- 
tary school buildings complete from public ad- 
dress systems to well-stocked libraries. We've 
adopted a slogan of paint up, lighten up, and 
fix up.” 

And so it went. No one felt that he had the 
last word in anything, but everyone had his ears 
and eyes open. The inquiring reporter wishes 
the Southland good luck and the best of every- 
thing. 


ac—panne the editors will 
be pardoned for pub- 
lishing, with justifiable 
pride, the following account sent to us by 
Juliet H. Burk, a teacher in the Ransom School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

“Do you use your Childhood Education? | 
have heard teachers say that the magazine was 
interesting but that it was all theory; that there 
was nothing practical in it. Others have said 
that it was interesting, but that the material was 
applicable only to the younger children and the 
lower grades. 


A Classroom Aid 
and a Compliment 
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ACROSS THE EDITORS’ DESK 


“It is true that Childhood Education does deal 
in large part with ideas and ideals from which 
to build a philosophy of education and with 
ways of applying this philosophy. Such ideas 
are necessarily general and ungraded, and the ap- 
plication must be made by the individual reader 
in his own field and work. There is, however, 
almost invariably some content that can be 
taken bodily into any classroom and adapted 
for use—some silhouette, or lovely poem, bit of 
nature lore or science note. 

‘In the November issue there was a very 
timely and attractive Book Week map—The 
Land of Make-Believe—which we were very 
glad to have as an addition to our celebration. 
The children studied it with great interest. The 
old favorites were hailed with the cordial and 
whole-hearted laugh of recognition with which 
one always greets old friends. When asked if 
they would like to make one of their own, the 
enthusiastic, ‘‘Oh, yes!” showed that they had 
been caught with its imaginative charm. Their 
listing of the characters to go on their own 
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maps was an excellent check-up on their read- 
ing interests and range. The drawing was done 
with much eagerness and ingenuity. 

“The two best ones went into our Junior 
Red Cross portfolio so that boys and girls in 
other lands might become interested in our story- 
book people. Others were put on the bulletin 
board. (Two others were sent to decorate the 
office of the Editors.) 

“On the trip to the Children’s Room in the 
public library during Book Week another similar 
map was discovered, as well as another drawing 
with somewhat the same idea but different execu- 
tion. Working with their own maps had made 
them more keenly aware of these other maps 
and drawings. The comparisons they made 
showed close observation and a live interest in 
book people. 

“If Childhood Education can contribute as it 
did in this case, even the meagerest bit of ma- 
terial that helps in kindling and firing such an 
interest, its content is deemed usable. Do you 
use it?” 


CLOG 


(i OnNVEN LION Notes 


S* INVITATIONS have been accepted by out- 
standing people who are to lead the study 
classes at the Forty-fifth Annual Convention of 
the A.C.E. which is to be held in Cincinnati, 
April 19-23, 1938. These leaders as reported by 
Ruth Streitz, Chairman of the Study Classes, 
are as follows: 


Administration: Paul Misner 
Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois 
Curriculum: Laura Zirbes 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Evaluation: Hilda Taba 
Committee on Evaluation, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association 
Teacher Growth: Ruth Bristol 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 


Language Arts: May Hill Arbuthnot 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Science: Nellie Matlock 
Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 


Jean Betzner is completing plans for the 
Branch forum. “Cincinnati Night’ promises to 
be most entertaining. The informal discus- 
sion groups under the leadership of Winifred 
E. Bain promise to be most stimulating and 
helpful. Dozens of suggestions have been re- 
ceived from Branches and individual members 
for making the convention theme, ‘‘Present Op- 
portunities and Difficulties in Childhood Educa- 
tion,” meaningful and practical. Have you sent 
in your suggestions? There is still time 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. By Noel B. Cuff. 
Louisville, Kentucky: The Standard Printing 
Company, 1937. Pp. 299. $2.50. 

The author of this recent volume on child 
psychology has selected his topics by the novel 
method of asking teachers and students of child 
psychology what they thought should be in- 
cluded in an elementary text-book. The number 
of chapters in the book was set at “fifteen to 
conform to what teachers and students consider 
a desirable number of units.” 

Further evidence of the author's respect for 
the judgment of students is found in the listing 
at the end of each chapter of the two supple- 
mentary references which are preferred by stu- 
dents. A study of these preferred references re- 
veals that two child psychologies published 
seven or eight years ago are overwhelmingly 
preferred to all others. The fact that these 
preferred references are both of the scientific, 
factual type suggests that the students, like the 
reviewer, would not be wholly enthusiastic over 
the content of the present volume. 

The chapters vary greatly in type of material 
discussed and in method of presentation. The 
chapter on language development gives much 
excellent material, is clear and to the point, and 
the chapter on learning is nearly as good. In 
some of the earlier chapters, however, so much 
space is devoted to quotations from masters of 
literature that there is no room left for the 
citation of scientific work or practical sugges- 
tions. In the short section on sleep, for example, 
we find quotations from Shakespeare, Milton 
and Samuel Johnson, but no data on amount of 
sleep required, effects of insufficient sleep, best 
conditions for sleep or anything of the kind. 

In the succeeding section on ‘‘Collecting and 
Ownership,” we learn that children tend to 
make collections which vary with environment, 
age and sex. No information is given as to 


just what these collections are likely to be but 
we read, instead, accounts of the collections 
made by adult English kings. In fact, the greater 
part of the book is such a mixture of literary 
allusions and unsubstantiated generalizations that 
the reader is forced at times to follow the 
author’s suggestion (given, of course, in a dif- 
ferent connection) to ‘give up the pursuit for 
approval and rest under a juniper tree.’’—Jose- 
phine C. Foster, The University of Minnesota. 


REMEDIAL READING: A MONOGRAPH 
IN CHARACTER EDUCATION. By Marion 
Monroe, Bertie Backus and others. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. Pp. xi + 
169. $1.40. 


This study was undertaken as one phase of 
the Washington Experiment in Character and 
Education. It was found that inability to read 
was the cause of personality and behavior prob- 
lems with many children. The first chapter, there- 
fore, discusses the relationship between reading 
disability and personality maladjustment. Fol- 
lowing chapters describe the procedures used to 
improve the reading skills of the children 
throughout the schools, both elementary and sec- 
ondary. 

A final chapter summarizes the results of 
remedial instruction including the effect on be- 
havior of improvement in reading skill. “This 
study indicates the tendency of those children 
who make the greatest progress in overcoming 
their reading disabilities to adjust their behavior 
problems as well. On the other hand, the chil- 
dren who do not overcome their reading disa- 
bilities tend to persist in their behavior prob- 
lems” (p. 154). This book will be of value 
to classroom teachers and supervisors as well 
as to the specialists in remedial reading instruc- 
tion.—A.T. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GLIMPSES INTO THE LONG AGO. A 
BRAVE YOUNG LAND. A_ FULL 
GROWN NATION. By Edna McGuire. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. $.96, 
$1.08, $1.28. 

In this series of books Miss McGuire has 
given to children of the American elementary 
school the story of their country—its back- 
ground, early development and rise to a world 
power. 

Glimpses into the Long Ago sketches man’s 
way of life and his accomplishments from their 
beginnings in the Stone Age through the Middle 
Ages. A Brave Young Land begins with the 
dramatic adventures of the Polos and carries 
the reader on through the discovery and early 
settlements of our country to the revolutionary 
war. A Full Grown Nation is the story of 
America’s development from the achievement 
of its independence to the present time. 

The author's purpose throughout has been to 
make significant events of the past ‘‘come alive” 
for boys and girls. In this she has succeeded 
through her own vivid descriptions and nara- 
tives, supplemented by hundreds of sketches in 
black and white and twenty-four color plates by 
George M. Richards. Thus for the young reader 
are pictured many important events as they 
actually transpired. Children who are ready for 
such material as these books contain will find 
them tremendously interesting. —A.T. 


RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN. By Florence T. Knight, with an 
Introduction by Louise M. Alder. Milwaukee: 
Froemming-Gossfeld, Music Dealers, 1937. 
Pp. 28. $.75. 

Another book of “rhythms” is sure to be 
welcomed by all kindergartners and directors 
of the play of young children. Many of the 
twenty-four compositions in this recent book 
were written by Miss Knight to accompany 
certain spontaneous rhythmic activities engaged 
in by her class of kindergarten children. Her 
effort in every case has been to follow the 
natural rhythm of the children in the musical 
accompaniments to such activities as the skip, the 
run, the gallop, the step-hop, the slide, the 
jump and various combinations of these. Other 
thythms were written to accompany observed 
dramatic expressions. 
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In commenting on the latter Miss Alder wisely 
warns, “While she (Miss Knight) has given 
the selections such titles as ‘Bears in the Woods,’ 
‘The March of the Gnomes,’ ‘Elves,’ ‘En- 
chanted Trees,’ and ‘Butterflies,’ the music may 
suggest to other groups quite different dramatic 
ideas.” —A. T. 


UNIT-ACTIVITY READING SERIES: SUP- 
PLEMENTARY PAMPHLETS. By Nila B. 
Smith and others. New York: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1937. Pp. 16, each. $.12 each. 

Here are eighteen small pamphlets which sup- 
ply additional reading material for the author's 
series of readers. Each booklet offers a minimum 
of new words to children who have completed 
certain specified reading in one of the units of 
the regular series. The content is such, how- 
ever, that the pamphlets may be used to ad- 
vantage quite apart from this particular set of 
readers. Some of the titles are: ““Making a Play- 
house,’ “Joan Helps at Home,” “About Cam- 
els,” “Big Black Crow.” All are attractively 
bound and illustrated —A.T. 


CHILDREN COME AND SING: SEASONS 
AND SUCH. Words and Music by Clara 
Lyden. Illustrations by Mary Hellmuth. Mil- 
waukee: E.M. Hale and Company, 1937. 
The ten little songs in this pamphlet are the 

outgrowth of the author's several years of teach- 

ing in the kindergarten, and especially the direc- 
tion of its music program. The songs are very 
short and simple, each expressing some char- 
acteristic seasonal activity of special significance 
to children. The full page illustrations, one 
for every song, are full of interest and charm. 

When not needed at the piano the book will be 

enjoyed for its pictures.—A.T. 


WHO KNOWS? By Julia Letheld Hahn. Il- 
lustrated by Berta and Elmer Hader. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. Pp. 46. 
$.28. 

This is a small, attractive pre-primer to fol- 
low the unique picture pre-primer of Miss 
Hahn’s Child Development Readers. It com- 
bines picture interpretation with very simple 
text-reading, thus leading gradually to the regu- 
lar primer material. It should prove useful, how- 
ever, as a supplementary primer with any series 
of readers.—A.T. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


UNDER THE TENT OF THE SKY: A COL- 
LECTION OF POEMS ABOUT ANIMALS 
LARGE AND SMALL. Selected by John E. 
Brewton. Drawings by Robert Lawson, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. 
206. $2.00. 


It did not seem possible that there could be 
another anthology of poetry as delightful as 
Sung Under the Silver Umbrella, yet here it is, 
a companion volume; same size, shape and ex- 
cellence, and all about animals. Mr. Brewton 
has done us a real service by giving us the fruits 
of his seven years of collecting verses about live 
creatures. Most of the poems are by modern 
authors but a liberal allowance of the best of 
the older ones is there, too. The verses are 
authentic poetry and Robert Lawson (of ‘‘Ferdi- 
nand”’ fame) has given the book the benefit of 
his spirited illustrations. 


BABY ISLAND. By Carol Brink. Illustrated by 
Helen Sewell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. Pp. 172. $2.00. 

If Mrs. Brink had never won the Newbery 
Award with Caddie Woodlawn, her last book, 
Baby Island, would have brought her immediate 
distinction. It is most decidedly a girl’s story. 
The plot is realistic fantasy and is developed 
with a deft humor that is utterly convincing. 

Imagine two little girls, ship-wrecked on a 
tropical island with four babies and a child- 
hating hermit! Mary Wallace is the kind of 
little girl who was always borrowing other 
people’s babies. She is delighted to be ma- 
rooned so that she does not have to return the 
babies. Jean, her sister, is a stern realist who 
will not tolerate baby-talk. The infants are re- 
markably individualized and Mr. Peterkin, the 
hermit, finally succumbs to their charms. The 
end is supposedly a happy one although you 
know how pained Mary must have been when 
she had to return the babies to their parents. 

Helen Sewell’s pictures capture the children 
and the amusing combination of realism and 
fantasy to perfection. This charming tale grips 


your interest from the first page to the last, be 
you young or old. 


THE WHITE STAG. By Kate Seredy. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1937. Pp. 94. $2.00. 
Rarely do we find the gifts of fine writing 

and fine art combined in one person. Kate 

Seredy in her last book, The White Stag, gives 

a magnificent demonstration of the union of 

these two arts. This is a most distinguished 

book and will take its place among the perma- 
nently fine things all children should know. 
It tells the story of the wanderings of the 

Huns and Magyars led by a great white stag. 

The human beings in the tale are epic creatures 

of the heroic mould of Sigurd, the Volsung. 

Beginning with Nimrod, followed by Hunor 

and Magyar, Bendeguz and at last, Atilla, they 

stride through battles and famines, journeyings 
and travail, led always by the white stag. 
Miss Seredy says of her tale, “Those who 
want to hear the voice of pagan gods in wind 
and thunder, who want to see fairies dance in 
moonlight, who can believe that faith can re- 
move mountains, can follow the thread on the 
pages of this book.’’ Such is the mood and style 
of this story. The illustrations are as dramatic 
as they are beautiful. To read and look at this 
book is a choice experience. (9 to 12 years.) 


WINNEBAGO BOY. By Mario and Mabel 
Scacheri. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1937. Pp. 180. $2.00. 

Teachers who liked Indians Today will find 

Winnebago Boy equally useful for their social 

studies. Winnebago customs, dances, food, cloth- 


ing, shelter, crafts are all here and the photo- | _—_\ 
) writ 


graphs are unusually delightful. 


DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 
W oodcuts by Fritz Eichenberg. THE NIGHT 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS. By Clement Clarke 
Moore. W oodcuts by Ilse Bischoff. New York: 
Holiday House, 1937. Unpaged. $.50 each. 
Holiday House has given us two more de- 

lightful reprints for its ‘Stocking Book Series.”’ 
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GOODBYE LAISSEZ FAIRE IN EDUCA- 
TION. By Frederick S. Breed. The Elemen- 
tary School Journal, January, 1938, 38:365- 
372. 


The teacher who is properly equipped man- 


| ages to put the child in the presence of the 


problematic and permits him to solve the prob- 
lem if he can, that he may have the thrill of 
discovery and the opportunity to learn the way 
the thinker thinks. But she does not expect even 
a brilliant child to rediscover the law of gravi- 
tation. On the other hand, she recognizes that 
what the race was years in achieving can often 
be acquired in a few minutes, under proper 
direction, lifting the learner at once to a higher 
intellectual level. 

The central business in intellectual education 
is so to direct the activities of the learner that 
he will come into mental possession of the 
elements of truth tradition, be able to use these 
elements toward a more abundant life, and have 
enough practice in the technic of thinking to 
become a problem-solver himself. Properly se- 
lected problems and projects mediate between 
the child’s present experience and the more ma- 
ture experience represented in subject matter. 
The project is an act of purposing on the part of 
the pupil. Purposive action identifies the per- 
sonality with the ideas in the process of thought. 
Education of the proper sort reduces the hazards 
of response to the problematic situations of life 
by reference to what others have found success- 
ful. 

“When still a young man, William James, 


| writing to his friend Henry Bowditch, said sig- 


nificantly: ‘ . and however erring men’s 
ideas may be, so long as they admit the existence 
of discipline in life of something external really 
existing, which it is the duty of a man to bring 
his will into harmony with, there is hope for 
him, and you feel secure in his presence.’ ” 
“Says Bertrand Russell: ‘An element of dis- 
cipline and authority must exist; the question is 


as to the amount of it, and the way in which 
it is to be exercised.’ ”” 


THE CONCEPT OF NEEDS IN EDUCA- 
TION. By Boyd H. Bode. Progressive Edu- 
cation, January, 1938, 15:7-9. 

Professor Bode has put his finger on a sen- 
sitive spot in the “progressive” program when 
he asks in substance, “When is a need not a 
need?” or “What is a need anyway?” He first 
recalls our earlier enthusiasm for “felt needs’’ 
which were desires, although all desires could 
not be classified as needs; for example: Johnny's 
desire to punch his playmate’s nose. 

The problem at once arises: How shall we 
distinguish desires which are needs? There seems 
to be no limit to our desires and they fre- 
quently conflict. The first clue to an intelligent 
decision is based, not on the urgency of the de- 
sire, but upon a long-range program, e.g., the 
desire for sweets and the desire to avoid over- 
weight. 

The ‘‘feltness’’ of a desire is not proof that 
it is a real need since there may be important 
needs of which the subject is quite unaware. 
Children cannot as a rule be conscious of their 
needs, nor of the pattern or scheme of values 
which gives purpose to their desires. 

Superficial understanding of child needs and 
desires as a basic aim advocated by progres- 
sive educators has been made an excuse for 
much lack of discipline and uncomfortable will- 
fulness in some children, and has led to “reli- 
ance on improvising instead of long-range or- 
ganization, in the overemphasis of the here and 
now, in the indiscriminate tirades against ‘sub- 
jects’, in the absurdities of pupil planning, and 
in the lack of continuity in the educational pro- 
gram. It has frequently resulted in an unhealthy 
attitude toward children, an attitude which sug- 
gests that there is no such thing as a normal 
ek sa 

The child’s development is dependent on so- 
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cial relationships. It is influenced by social pat- 
terns rather than directed from within. Our so- 
cial patterns are contradictory and full of con- 
fusion. Progress in a democratic sense calls for 
their continuous revision. Since these patterns 
must serve as instrumentalities for growth, this 
confusion in our cultural heritage will be the 
constant point of reference. Instead of over- 
emphasis on “needs’’ we need to “bring to 
fruition the splendid promise that is contained 
in the philosophy of progressive education.” 


BRIDGING THE GAP IN EDUCATION. By 
Charles A. Smith. The School Executive, Jan- 
uary, 1938, 57:209-10, 236. 

The writer, who is a school superintendent, 
sets up the following thesis: Progress in the 
schools must come through fearless practice of 
scientifically established facts and methods by 
classroom teachers. Devotion to outgrown sub- 
ject matter and methods tends to create fetishes 
which clog the curriculum to the detriment of 
needed subject matter and wiser methods. 
“There is a constant lay practice of criticizing 
the schools for teaching dead materials, but the 
rank and file of parents are very certain, when 
confronted with new methods in school, that 
the ‘fundamentals’ are being neglected for ‘fads 
and frills.’ ” 

These ‘fads and frills’’ become the funda- 
mentals when the recipients become the parents 
and critically evaluate what is offered to the next 
generation—their children. Thus progress 1s 
slow. Even so, although fetishes accumulate, the 
practical subject of today becomes the cultural 
offering of tomorrow. 

As present-day fetishes the writer lists too 
early emphasis on reading, mathematics and 
writing, and supports his arguments with Dr. 
Dewey's prophetic writings of a quarter-cen- 
tury ago, in which present-day educators are 
just recently discovering the truth. He urges 
more thought for the child’s practical needs, and 
the use of methods which stimulate real develop- 
ment in relation to scientific proof of facts con- 
cerning the effect of eye strain in much early 
reading; the slow development of the finer 
muscles of the hand used in writing; the need of 
number in the child's early years; his real ap- 
preciation of number concepts; and the ease and 
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speed with which number ideas are grasped at 
a later period. 

In shifting this emphasis, the present-day 
needs of the child should be the guide. Child 
nature has not changed, but our knowledge of 
it has broadened and deepened, and the condi- 
tions under which it develops have changed. | 
Schools must change to conform to the nature’ 
of the child and to produce consciously a chang. | 
ing environment. The first step in this direction | 
is to isolate the fetishes, evaluate them, and pro-| 
duce a new program with the bad influences 
eliminated. 


WHERE DOES DISCIPLINE BEGIN? By 
Helen Burgess. Child Study, January, 1938, 
15:99-103. 

“What stops us from committing crimes? It 
is not the law, enforced from outside; it is not 
rigid self-control administered from within; it 
is the easy acceptance of the type of behavior 
that is socially and morally expected in a civilized 
world.”’ To attain this attitude is the “problem | 
of discipline’ if the child is to live at peace} 
with himself and the world. 

The child learns first that some behavior 
pleases his adult audience, as when he learns to | 
pat-a-cake, and that some displeases, as when he 
throws his food on the floor. Sometimes a 
certain contrariness gives him more satisfaction 
in realizing that he has given displeasure. We 
must recognize his conflict and help him to re- 
solve the conflict within himself. Spanking, de- 
privations, rewards and threats—all of these | 
may control by fear. But we must ask, do they | 
lead to the widening outlook we want our chil- 
dren to have, to sturdy serene acceptance of ex- | 
perience, and the capacity to cope with it? 

The writer sums up her points: ‘Maybe it| 
seems paradoxical, maybe it seems inconsistent 
to say in general: Don’t spank, don’t threaten, 
don’t punish, don’t bribe, don’t coax, just main- 
tain authority!’ which leads to the question, 
What kind of authority? Briefly answered, it | 
is the authority of a person whom the child | 
knows, loves and understand him, and whose 
greater wisdom he respects; of a person whom 
he feels to be fair, honest and just with him. 
It is also the authority of a well-disciplined 
person who is secure in her authority and can | 
afford sometimes to give in. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LINGUISTIC 
SKILL IN TWINS, SINGLETONS WITH 
SIBLINGS, AND ONLY CHILDREN 
FROM AGE FIVE TO TEN YEARS. By 
Edith A. Davis. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, Child Welfare Monograph 
Series, No. 14, 1937. Pp. x + 165. 

In this investigation the development of 
language ability of 436 children, equally di- 
vided between boys and girls, was studied. 
Three age groups were included: 248 children 
aged 514 years, 63 children aged 614, and 125 
children aged 914. The subjects included twins, 
singletons with siblings (brothers or sisters), 
and only children. The children of each group 
were also selected from the different occupa- 
tional-group levels approximately according to 
the distribution of population in the different 
groups in the city of Minneapolis. 

A standardized experimental situation was 
set up for each child, who was personally inter- 
viewed in his own school by the experimenter. 
A collection of small covered wagons with de- 
tachable oxen, and buffalo hunters, cowboys, 
scouts, Indians, animals, and trees was placed 
before the child. The child was induced to con- 
verse with the experimenter while he played 
with the toys. If he insisted upon playing in 
silence, the examiner changed the situation and 
presented books with the request that he tell 
about the pictures. The interview was continued 
until the child had made a total of fifty re- 
sponses. The child's behavior and various aspects 
of his language performance were rated. The 
length of time consumed and the number of 
words per remark were recorded. 

Wide individual variations in the mastery of 
language were found at all ages and for all 
groups. Several kindergarten children exceeded 
the performance of some of the fourth graders 
and in one or two instances exceeded the mean 
of the older group. In spite of large individual 


variations, there were clear-cut group differences. 
In general, as the child grows older, he speaks 
with better articulation, uses a larger vocabulary, 
and longer and more complex sentences. He 
expresses more precise relationships and finer 
shades of meaning through the use of pronouns, 
articles, conjunctions, prepositions, and auxiliary 
verbs. At each age, about one remark out of five 
is a single word. 

Girls were superior to boys at each age 
studied, in articulation, word usage, and length, 
complexity, and grammatical correctness of sen- 
tences. Boys use more slang, show greater 
spontaneity in speaking, and ask more questions. 
Sex differences are greater for children of the 
lower than for those of the upper occupational 
groups. Children from the upper occupational 
groups surpass those from the lower groups in 
all phases of language ability and show more 
spontaneity in speech. 

Twins at the kindergarten level are markedly 
inferior to other children in articulation, the 
deficiency being most marked in twins from 
the lower occupational groups. In other phases 
of language development, twins from the upper 
occupational groups compare favorably with 
other children, indicating that, in a favorable 
environment, twins tend to overcome the lan- 
guage handicap which they have in the pre- 
school period. In twins from the lower occupa- 
tional groups, however, language inferiority in 
some instances is greater in the fourth grade 
than in the kindergarten. 

The author finds indications that if faulty 
articulation is unduly prolonged it may be a 
major factor in preventing adequate mastery 
of language and may impede wholesome de- 
velopment of the personality. One outstanding 
conclusion was that only children are clearly 
superior to those with brothers and sisters, who 
are in turn superior to twins in every phase of 
language ability. 
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CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY OF 
CHILDREN FROM BROKEN HOMES. By 
Nehemiah Wallenstein. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 721, 1937. Pp. vi + 86. 
In an effort to determine the extent to which 

a broken home influences the character and per- 

sonality development of children, a battery of 

fourteen character and personality tests was given 

to 1600 children of normal homes and 400 

from broken homes. The tests included those 

relating to school and home adjustment, honesty 
in school work, overstatement, neurotic tenden- 
cies, courtesy, self-confidence, leadership, and 
the like. Several techniques were included, such 
as rating by teachers, indirect self-rating, testing 
of actual behavior, and voting of classmates. 

The children represented five nationalities: 

Italian, Jewish, Polish, British, and German. 
Gross comparisons were made between chil- 

dren from broken homes and those from normal 

ones. A series of comparisons was also made in 
which children from the two types of homes 
were paired for sex, nationality, chronological 
age, mental age, and socio-economic status. 

Children from homes broken by separation were 

compared with those broken by death. 

About one child in six in the population sam- 
pled was found to be from a broken home. More 
than half of the colored children and about one- 
fourth of the Slavic children were from broken 
homes. There were twice as many fatherless chil- 
dren as motherless ones, and the most common 
type of broken home was found to be one in 
which the father was absent because of death. 
Homes broken by separation accounted for about 
one-fourth of the broken-home children. Approx- 
imately one child in six from all types of broken 
homes had a step parent, step mothers being 
nearly twice as frequent as stepfathers. 

Children from broken homes are retarded in 
school when compared with children from nor- 
mal homes. Children from homes broken by 
death were found to be lower in I.Q. and in socio- 
economic status, the inference being that a higher 
death rate is related to these factors. This lower 
status did not hold for children from homes 
broken through separation. Children from broken 


homes appear to be inferior to normal-home 
children on tests of school adjustment, courtesy, 
and truthfulness. Slavic children seem to be more 
unfavorably influenced by the broken-home situa- 
tion than Latin or Jewish children. 

The author concludes that it is not possible to 
determine the relative influence on children of 
the broken-home situation in itself as compared 
with hereditary factors. He considers the dif- 
ferences between the children from broken and 
normal homes rather small for most of the 
comparisons and states that the two groups can- 
not be looked upon as psychologically distinct. 


THE MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHIL- 


DREN OF THE SAME IQ. IN DIF- 
FERING INSTITUTIONAL ENVIRON- 


MENTS. By Orlo L. Crissey. Child Develop- 

ment, September 1937, 8:217-220. 

For some time research workers at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa have been interested in studying 
the effects of different environments on changes 


in 1.Q. In the present study, comparisons are | 


made between children in two orphans’ homes | 


and two institutions for the feeble-minded. Chil- 


dren in the orphans’ homes with I.Q.s ranging 


from 50 to 100 are carefully paired with others | 


in the homes for feeble-minded. Several compari- 
sons of changes in I.Q. over a period of time are 
then made between groups in the two types of 
institutions and between those in one type and 
transfers to the other type. The Stanford revi- 
sion of the Binet scale was used in all except a 
few of the cases. 

The author estimates that the homes for or- 
phans provide an environment appropriate to 
children at least thirty points higher in I.Q. than 
that provided in the institutions for feeble- 
minded. In every comparison the children in the 
more stimulating environment showed a gain 
in I.Q. while the corresponding paired groups in 
the other environment showed a loss. A gross 
comparison of all of the 147 pairs revealed a 
change of 7.2 I.Q. points, which is indicated as 
highly reliable by a critical ratio of 8.5. The 
author concludes that children’s mental develop- 
ment is to a considerable extent determined by 
the “stimulation level” set up for the group. 
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New A.C.E. BRANCHES 


We are pleased to announce six new Branches 
in addition to the twenty-eight already listed 
for this year: 

Shelby County Association for Childhood 
Education, Alabama 

Tau Pi Tau Kindergarten Society, Tempe, 
Arizona 

New York City A.C.E. Student Council, New 
York 

Marshall County Teachers Association, Ten- 
nessee 

Rhea County Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Tennessee 

East Texas Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Texas 


New NAMES 

The newly organized Tulsa (Oklahoma) As- 
sociation for Childhood Education is an out- 
growth of the Tulsa Kindergarten Club. More 
than a hundred teachers now participate in the 
work and benefits of the organization. 

At recent annual meetings two State groups 
adopted new names. The California Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Association is now the California 
Association for Childhood Education and the 
New Hampshire Kindergarten Association is the 
New Hampshire Association for Childhood 
Education. Among local groups, the Waterbury 
(Connecticut) Kindergarten Association is now 
the Waterbury Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation and the Bangor (Maine) Kindergarten 
Club has become the Bangor Association for 
Childhood Education. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The Board of Education in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has offered to provide substitutes and 
grant leave of absence to teachers who wish to at- 
tend the A.C.E. convention in Cincinnati, 


Tennessee will be well represented. Large 
groups from both Memphis and Nashville will 
be there. Students of State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro, announce that they will be with 
us—a full bus load. Montgomery County A.C.E. 
is among the groups sponsoring motion picture 
and stage shows to finance the sending of dele- 
gates. 

The Lafayette (Indiana) A.C.E. sends word 
that of its thirty-seven members, thirty plan 
to attend the convention. 

Student groups at Farmville and Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, are considering “ways and 
means” which we hope will result in at least 
one full railroad coach from Virginia. 


THE A.C.E. PIN 


Branch and contributing members of the 
A.C.E. like the new pin. One hundred twenty- 
seven are wearing the gold and blue emblem 
that tells of their affiliation with an international 
professional organization. A facsimile of the pin 
and an order blank will be found in the adver- 
tising section of this issue. 


A.C.E. OFFICERS TRAVEL 


Members of the A.C.E. Executive Board lead 
busy lives. During January, Jennie Wahlert, 
President, delivered the Luella Palmer Memorial 
address before the New York City Kindergar- 
ten Association and spoke at a dinner meeting 
of the Buffalo Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation. She also spent a day in Cincinnati with 
chairmen of local convention committees and, 
at a dinner meeting, talked to members of the 
five A.C.E. groups who are hostesses for the 
1938 convention. 

Jean Betzner, Vice President representing 
Primary Grades, spoke to the New York City 
A.C.E. Student Council in December. In Janu- 
ary she attended A.C.E. meetings in Grand 
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Rapids, Jackson, Saginaw and Detroit, Michigan, 
at which members of Branches in surround- 
ing communities were guests. 

Under the direction of Verna Chrisler, Presi- 
dent of the Arkansas A.C.E., a study confer- 
ence was held at State Teachers College in Con- 
way, on February 11 and 12. Maycie K. South- 
all, Secretary-Treasurer of the national organiza- 
tion, was present to interpret the work of the 
Association for Childhood Education and its 
Branches to those who attended. 

On January 21, Lovisa C. Wagoner, Vice 
President representing Nursery Schools, began a 
year of sabbatical leave. Her plans for a trip 
around the world include the study of schools in 
many countries. Hawaii, the Philippines, India, 
Egypt, and European countries are among the 
places she will visit before she sails from Sweden 
to New York in August. 


MARGARET CANTY 


The death of Margaret Canty, on November 
8, 1937, has brought sadness to the entire staff 
of the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Schools. 
A supervisor for many years, Miss Canty retired 
in 1935, She was a Life Member of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education and gave the 
organization her loyal support. She will long be 
remembered for her cheerful and untiring serv- 
ice to the children of Milwaukee. 


SHARE YOUR MAGAZINE 


A Seattle, Washington, subscriber writes that 
she lends her Childhood Education each month 
to the pre-school study group leader in her 
school. Why not share your copy with interested 
parents ? 


CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association an- 
nounces its Second Annual Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education, to be held in New York 
City from Saturday, July 2, to Friday, July 15, 
1938, under the joint auspices of the D.E.S.P. 
and the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity. Additional information concerning this 
meeting may be secured from the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


‘Better Care for Mothers and Babies” was the 
subject of a conference called by the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 18 and 19. Katharine F, 
Lenroot, Director of the Bureau, presided. 
Causes of high mortality of mothers and infants 
were discussed, recent advances in research, leg- 
islation and facilities for prenatal and postnatal 
care were reported, and a plan of action outlined. 
This plan includes better training for nurses 
and physicians, increased local, State and Federal 
aid, and efforts to increase public interest in 
better care for mothers and babies. 


WPA NurseERY SCHOOLS 


In Connecticut all local communities in which 
WPA nursery schools operate have become 
greatly interested and town councils are taking 
care of food expenditures as a part of town 
budgets. Many other States are carrying from 
20% to 70% of food costs. 

Talks on health, given by the nurse, and sug- 
gestions as to diet, have been no small contribu- 


tion to 800 families of WPA nursery school | 


children in one midwestern city. 

Of the WPA nursery schools in California, 
half are used for observation by high school 
students, elementary school pupils and nurses 
in training. All are used for parent observation. 

When the training institute was held for 
WPA nursery school teachers on the campus 
of the State University at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
it was learned that the fifty teachers in at- 
tendance represented twenty-five universities, col- 
leges and teacher training schools, as well as 
several hospital training schools. 


HOME ECONOMICS MEETING 


The Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association will be 
held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from June 28 
to July 1, 1938. The organization, founded in 
1908, has over 12,000 members scattered 
through 54 affiliated home economics associa- 
tions in the United States, Puerto Rico and 
Canada, and about 1,600 affiliated student home 
economics clubs in colleges and high schools. 
Mrs. Kathryn VanAken Burns is president. 

During the conference group meetings will 
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develop the idea of planning for home economics 
in relation to the recognized divisions of the 
field: family relationships, family economics, the 
house and its management, food and nutrition, 
and textiles and clothing. Members will discuss 
home economics progress and plans in teaching, 
extension service, business, institution adminis- 
tration, homemaking, research, and social serv- 
ice. Emphasis will be on the role of home eco- 
nomics in connection with present educational 
trends. 
COMING TO CINCINNATI 


Word has been received that Anna Holm- 
berg of Sweden will attend the 1938 A.C.E. 
Convention. Those who were present at the 
meeting of the W.F.E.A. in Oxford, England, 
in 1935, will remember Miss Holmberg as a 
member of the Kindergarten-Preschool Section. 


BUSHBLOX 


Used in the New York State Nursery Schools for which 
they are purchased by the U. S. Treasury Department. 


BUSH LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
480 Hamilton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Send For Free Pamphlet 











"TUNED PALET 
COLOR PRODUCTS 
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A color palette, in order to serve 
successfully as an instrument in 
color expression, must be properly 
tuned, as a musical instrument must 
be tuned before the musician rend- 
ers a musical composition upon it. 


With this in mind, The Ameri- 
can Crayon Company worked 
out the OLD FAITHFUL TUNED 
PALET—an orderly sequence of 
color carefully balanced in hue 
and intensity. 


Just as each color of a particular 
OLD FAITHFUL TUNED PALET 
Product is related one to the other, 
so is each color product related 
to the other color products of the 
OLD FAITHFUL TUNED PALET line. 


ORDER TUNED PALET PRODUCTS 
From your School Supply Distributor 
or direct from 


THE 


AMERICAN C RAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVE - SANDUSKY, OHIO ( 


200 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


116 NEW MONTGOMERY ST-SAN FRANCISCO | | SANTA FE BUILDING - DALLAS, TEXAS 











Longfellow School, Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS 








These Shipwrights fire Six Years Old 


**Throughout the period of construction, and afterwards in dramatic play, they were continually increasing their 
vocabulary, gaining number concepts, learning to cooperate, solving problems and thoroughly enjoying the physical 
activity involved. Best of all, they had the joy of having something ‘real’ in which to play,’’ says Gertrude lagen 


Write today for latest Builder-Board folder and for information about the new blocks for kindergarten children. 


BUILDER-BOARDS 


MINNESOTA 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
ANNOUNCES 1938 BULLETINS 


Sharing Experiences Through School Assemblies . . . Presents opinions on purpose, 
preparation and production of assembly programs through which children gain enlarge- 
ment of interests, development of appreciations and beginnings of suitable group 
behavior. 


Compiler: 
Agnes L. Adams, National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. 


Contributors : 
Marjorie Hardy, Germantown Friends School, Germantown, Pa. 
Ethel C. Bratton, Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 
Norma Jones, The Community School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Clara Belle Baker, National College of Education, Evanston, III 
Pearl Merriman, State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. 
Marion Carswell, Hubbard Woods School, Winnetka, III. 
Frances Ross, Shafor Boulevard School, Dayton, Ohio 
Hilda M. Beug, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 
J. L. Meriam, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Editors: 
Helen R. Gumlick, Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 
Adelaide Linnell, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 
Claire T. Zyve, New York University, New York, N.Y. 
Reading—A Tool for Learning ... Presents reading as a skill to be developed and as a 
contribution to continuous growth. 


Compiler: 
Nila Banton Smith, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind 


Contributors: 
Ruth Streitz, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohic 
Dorothy Walter Baruch, Whittier College, Calif 
M. Madilene Veverka, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, Calif 
Nila Banton Smith, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind 
Laura M. White, Public Schools, Hewlett, L.I., N.Y 
Editors: 
Clara Belle Baker, National College of Education, Evanston, Ill 
Emme't A. Betts, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa 


Lula E. Wright, Lincoln School, Columbia University, New York, N.Y 





These bulletins are available to non-members. See order blank below. 


ORDER BLANK 


Association for Childhood Education N 4n 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. ¢ a 
Sharing Experien Through § Asser ¢ 

(Price 35¢. In lots of 25 e 30¢) 


Readinge—A Tool for Learning 
(Price 35¢. In lots of 25 or more 30¢) 
i enclose $ 
Name . : Prof. Position 


Address City and State 
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